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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY lith SUMMER SESSION 


] 9 61 Beautiful New Campus 


DESIGN 


S U MM E R WEAVING 
WORKSHOPS WOOD 


GRAPHICS 


SCHOOL FOR PAINTING 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


JULY 6—AUGUST 16 HAYS TAC K 


Classes for the beginner and advanced student; six hours under- HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, DEER ISLE, MAINE 
graduate or graduate credit for the teacher; MFA degree pro- 
gram; special courses arranged. Superior facilities; distinguished 


facult 
' FACULTY FOR 1961 


CERAMICS e TEXTILES 
WIN ANDERSON KARL LAURELL 
METALCRAFTS ¢ JEWELRY WILLIAM J. BROWN KEITH McGARY 


WOODWORKING RONALD CRUICKSHANK YASU MORI 
WILLIAM H. HOLST M. C. RICHARDS 
DRAWING ° PAINTING * DESIGN SVEA KLINE DAN RHODES 
JACK LENOR LARSEN JOOP SANDERS 
WILLIAM WYMAN 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 

DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE SOUTH For information on Schedule and College Credit 

ROCHESTER 8 NEW YORK Write Francis $. Merritt, Director 





DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN OF CALIFORNIA 
ADVANCED WORKSHOP 


LECTURES 
SEMINARS 
WORKSHOPS 
TOURS 


BASIC DIMENSIONS OF THE CRAFTS: a symposium by 
members of Designer-Craftsmen of California, stressing 
fundamental approaches to creative craftsmanship, 
understanding of materials, principles of design, know!l- 
edge of production methods, consideration of human 
integrity and artistic expression. 


Three weeks of intensified advanced study with na- 
tionally recognized professional craftsmen in the fields 
of weaving, metal arts and enamel, printed fabric and 
clay. 
July 31 through August 18, 1961 
at the Richmond Art Center 


Total costs $110.00 for three weeks, 
plus materials fee 


For further information write: 
ADVANCED WORKSHOP: REGISTRAR 
DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN OF CALIFORNIA 
1507 GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 





AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24 INDIANA 
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C The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza- 

as ei — tion devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public appreciation 

/ of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions are 
obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 

Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month The Out 
look during alternate months, membership card 
museum privileges, and discounts on selected publi 


cations 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the Museum of Contempo 
rary Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
AND 
SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 


] Subscribing 
] Craftsman 
] Annual 


] Contributing Address 


City 
[] NEW MEMBERSHIP 


CURRENT MEMBER Zone 
] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


} BILL ME 


ferences and lectures, the use of the library services 
of the Museum and the services of the Education and 
Extension Department 


Annual Member 
Annual Members receive all of the above PLUS one 
Council publication free each year 


Contributing Member 


Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits. 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 
my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


44 WEST S3rd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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CRAFT HORIZONS 


THE COVER: Still-life composi- 
tion of ceramics arranged and 
photographed by Ferdinand 
Boesch. Left to right, top to 
bottom: footed bow! by Hui Ka 
Kwong, 12” high, pot by Wil- 
liam Wyman, 21° high, planter 
by Karen Karnes, 14° high, and 
two sculptures by Win Ng, 
19%" high and 1612" high. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1961 by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, 44 West 
S3rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 6-6840. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board. 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
yeer and higher, includes sub- 
scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gle copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
each issue of Craft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art Index 
and Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, available in 
public libraries. Microfilm edi- 
tion is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, 313 North First 
Street, Ann Arbor Michigan. 
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Letters 

Crafts in Education: Institute of Modern Art by Victor D’ Amico 
What's New for the Garden? 

Pierre Martin, Master Binder by Polly Lada-Mocarski and Abe Karlikow 
Fabric is the Fashion 


Marie Woo: An American Potter in Japan 


Arts in Architecture: The Visionary Art of Len Lye 
Frederick Carder’s Legacy to Glass by Paul Perrot 
Travel and Study 

Exhibitions 

Books 

Calendar 

Where to Show 

Forum 
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100% WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


IMPORTED 


QUALITY 
& COLORS 


If particular in the selection of quality and 
color in your work, your choice will be: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 

PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 


7 


shade variations to each color. 


No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what kind of 


work you do—there is ao PATERNA YARN that will do it better. 


312 East 95th Street 





If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


New York 28 


Samples on request 





Representing the finest 
contemporary jewelry 
by leading artists of 
two continents. 


good design 


is timeless 


Unique wedding and 
engagement rings .. . 
Custom work—redesigning 


o pal iM, 
% © 


design in jewelry 


Located in the heart of 
downtown San Francisco 


The place to shop for 
presents to take home 











for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60 


aK ALLCRAFT roox & suppry company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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ROVE AND SHOP 


Craftsmen and others traveling throughout the country this sum- 
mer who wish to visit shops where handcrafts are exhibited and 
sold will find the following open, according to the seventh an- 
national conducted by CRAFT HORIZONS 


nual survey 


ARIZONA 
The Pendleton Shop, Jordan Road, Sedona 


CALIFORNIA 
The Art Mart, Co-op Center, Cedar and Shattuck, Berkeley 


Raku, 305 West Foothill Boulevard, Claremont 

Contemporary Arts, 580 El Cerrito Plaza, El Cerrito 

Gallery House, 280 Alpine Road, Menlo Park 

The Gallery Shop, 10th and Fallon Streets, Oakland 

House of Today, 550 University Avenue, Palo Alto 
Designer-Craftsmen of California, Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
Nanny’s, 251 Grant 
COLORADO 
Wildweed Workshop, 206 East Hopkins, Aspen 
McKinley-Newhard Crafts, Central City 

Gusterman’s Creative Silversmiths, Georgetown 

New 1050 Wadsworth, Lakewood 

CONNECTICUT 

The Craft Shop, 69 East Main Street, Clinton 

Guilford Greene Gallery, 21 Whitfield Street, Guilford 

Current Crafts, 3307 Whitney Avenue, Mt. Carmel 

Silvermine Guild of Artists, Silvermine Road, New Canaan 
Studio Two, Newtown 

A House for Handcrafts, 94 Main Street, Ridgefield 

Stonington Craft House, 21 High Street, Stonington 

Winsted Craft Shop and Coffee Room, 686 Main Street, Winsted 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Artists Mart, 1361 Wisconsin Avenue N.W., Georgetown 


GEORGIA 

Kalmia Handicrafts, Rabun Gap 

IDAHO 

America House-Sun Valley, in the Lodge, Sun Valley 
ILLINOIS 

Duffie Stein, 275 Laurel Avenue, Highland Park 
Farm Studio, Inc.. McHenry Road, Long Grove 
The Elm Shop, 1130 Chicago Avenue, Oak Park 
KENTUCKY 

Churchill Weavers Gift Shop, Berea 

Log House Sales Room, Berea 


LOUISIANA 
Fille du Sud, 520 North Main Street, St 


MAINE 

Pine Bloom Handcraft Shop, Boothbay Harbor 

Maine Arts and Crafts, Inc., 105 Maine Street, Kennebunk 
Studio of Ruth Bunker, Main Street, Rockport Village 
Weaver and Silversmith, Perkins Cove, Ogunquit 

The Old Spalding House, South Thomaston 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Society of Arts and Crafts, 71 Newbury Street, Boston 


Scargo Stoneware Pottery, Rt. 6A, Dennis, Cape Cod 

The Good Earth Studio, Rt. 6A, Sandwich, Cape Cod 

Church Hill Barn, 879 Bernardston Road, Greenfield 

Plymouth Pottery, Sparrow House, 42 Summer Street, Plymouth 
Colonial Craftways, Col. Ashley House, Sheffield 

Museum Shop, Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge 

Craft Center Shop, 25 Sagamore Road, Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

Wedemeiers’ Studio, M-21 at Ada 
Artisans, 1122 South University Avenue, 
Norwood Weaving Shop, Baldwin 

Little Gallery, 915 East Maple, Birmingham 

Quinn Artists Market, 207 West Adams, Caro 
Village Art Market, Highway U.S. 10, Clare 

Going Enterprises, 10655 Dixie Highway, Davisburg 
The Hobby Shop, Main Street, Eagle Harbor 

The Reids, Eastport 


Avenue, San Francisco 


Dimensions, 


Martinville 


Ann Arbor 





Summertime Shops, 125 Main Street, Harbor Springs 
Little Gallery and Workshop, 2453 Hadden Street, Muskegon 
Little Gallery and Workshop, 325 Butler Street, Saugatuck 
Arts and Crafts Center, Shield’s Inn Cottage, Traverse City 
MISSISSIPPI 
McCarty’s Barn, Highway 61, Merigold 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Tourist Trap, Franconia 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 205 N. Main, Concord 
Branch shops of the League at: 
Bristol, Center Sandwich, Franconia Notch, Hanover, Meredith 
New London, North Conway, Sharon, Wolfeboro 
Yield House, North Conway 
Ru and Ann’s Studio, U.S. 3, Thornton 
NEW JERSEY 
New India Shop, Ocean Grove 
The Hudson Shop, Inc., 511 Broad Street, Red Bank 
NEW MEXICO 
Dora Kaminsky Arts and Crafts Gallery, Raton Highway, Taos 
NEW YORK 
Glidden Galleries, Main Street, Alfred 
Brooklyn Museum Gallery Shop, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 
House of Crafts, 168 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 
Old Town Arts and Crafts Guild House, Main Road, 
The Craft Barn, Florida 
Annesley’s Craft Shop, Route 17K, Montgomery 
America House, 44 West 53rd Street, New York City 
The Elder Craftsmen Shop, 850 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
The Artists’ and Craftmen’s Showcase, Northport. L.I 
Small World Gallery, Inc., 24 South Park Avenue, Rockville Centre 
Art Shop, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
Woodstock Guild Shop, Woodstock 
NORTH CAROLINA 
A ’n L’s Hobbicraft, Inc., 12 North Pack Square, Asheville 
Allanstand Mountain Crafts, 16 College Street, Asheville 
Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Highway 70, Asheville 
Parkway Craft Center, Blowing Rock 
Folk School Craft Shop, John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown 
Qualla Arts and Crafts Mutual, Inc., 
OHIO 
Winnemore’s Contemporary Crafts, 
OREGON 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.W 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The Peasant Shop, 845 Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr 
The Source, 106 North Christian Street, Lancaster 
Charles-Fourth Gallery, 5 West Mechanic Street, New Hope 
The Peasant Shop, 1602 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 
Offshore Workshop, Neck Road, Block Island 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tipi Shop, Halley Park, Rapid City 
TENNESSEE 
Arrowcraft Shop, Gatlinburg 
Guild Crafts, Millers, Inc., Henley Street, 
Pinnacle. Handicrafts, Pittman Center 
TEXAS 
QO. Henry House Gift Shop, 600 Simpson Street, San Antonio 
VERMONT 
Silver Workshop, Weston 
Vermont Craftsmen, Inc., Weston 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fenton Art Glass Gift Shop, ¢ 
WISCONSIN 
The Pot Shop, Ashland 
CANADA 
Quest For Handcrafts Limited, Banff, Alberta 
Quest For Handcrafts Limited, 911 Robson, Vancouver, B.C 
The New Design Gallery, 1157 W. Pender Street, Vancouver, B.C 
Quest For Handcrafts Limited, 1023 Government, Victoria, B.C 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
The Artisans, 51 Gerrard Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
Trade Winds, 150 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Cutchogue 


( herokee 
721 East Broad, Columbus 


Corbett Avenue, Portland 


Knoxville 


aroline at 442 Street, Williamstown 





America House ilinaniie seeks to gain greater 
recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request. 


AMERICA HOUSE 





\ The Finest In American Handcrafts 





44 WEST S3rd ST., NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7-9494 
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Enamel powders 

Hotpack and L & L kilns 
Jewelry kits and findings 
Steel and copper shapes 
Tools and accessories 
Enameled tiles 

Paasche spraying equipment 
Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a complete line of 
materials and equipment for enameling, ceramics, and other crafts 
Whether you're a hobbyist, professional, teacher or student, you'll 
find everything you need... select and order at your leisure from 
one complete source. Take advantage of convenience, fast ship- 
and attractive low prices 
find over 200 enamel colors listed, more than 50 jewelry 
and outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls, and free 
» pleces. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Ill 


Please send your free catalog of enameling ond croft supplies. 











THREE 3-WEEK TERMS: JUNE 26-AUGUST 26 


SCHOOL OF 
a8 land HANDICRAFTS 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
bined with a stimulating recreational program. 


Courses for credit recognized by any accredited 
college. In Blue Ridge Mountains 


HANDWEAVING + POTTERY + METALCRAFTS 


RELATED CRAFTS: Silk « Excell 
iol ae, bn @ oe ee 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: Folk 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, BOX C, PENLAND, N. C. 











BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Toavsiing tabelarhips. yt B.F.A., B.S. in 
Ed. and M.F.A. degrees granted oy ufts University 


GRAPHIC ARTS —_-~ 
CERAMICS 
JEWELRY 


e SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of School 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 
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Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 


Metals 


F indings 
Will See You 

at the 

Spruce Pine 
and Miami 
Mineral Shows 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son Re oO | Ss 


709 Sansom St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


Supplies 


Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 


ee 








Jewelry Teachers 
Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval 
7~ Pay only for what you keep 


Expertly cut and lished, these beautiful imported 

gems ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 

rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evaluat- 
stone selection from ro groups 
assortments of selected groups, 

and cuts of TOPAZ. GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETc 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


OH! BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


D'Amico 


Namuth 


Hans Nemuth, who was the photographer for the Jack 
Lenor Larsen story on page 18, is probably most noted for 
his award winning films on painters Jackson Pollock and 
John Little, shown a few years ago at the Museum of Mod 
ern Art, New York City. A regular contributor to Holiday 
and Harpers Bazaar as well as to the campaigns of major 
advertising agencies, he spent a month in Europe last sum 
mer shooting scallop shells “on location” for a current 
series of Shell Oil Company ads . Describing the new 
Institute of Modern Art in our “Crafts in Education 
column on page 9 is Vieter D’Amico, director of the 
Museum of Modern Art's Department of Education. He 
is, in addition, a lecturer on art and art education and 
author of several books, including Creative Teaching in 
irt and Experiments in Creative Art Teaching 
Review of England's first exhibition of modern French 
bookbindings, on page 40, is by Anthony Hobson, direc 
tor in charge of sales of books and manuscripts at 
Sotheby's, the London fine art auctioneers. He is the 
author of French and Italian collectors and their bind- 
ings in the library of J.R. Abbey . Contributor of 
“Frederick Carder’s Legacy to Glass,” on page 32, is 
Paul Perrot, director of The Corning Museum of Glass at 
Corning, New York. Recently appointed to the Committee 
of the Art and History of Glass on the International 
Commission on Glass, he will participate at the ACC's 
Conference for American Craftsmen in Seattle this Au 
gust Bookbinder Polly Lada-Mocarski, who with Abe 
Karlikow describes a “Conversation with Pierre Martin, 
Master Binder” on page 14, is currently traveling in 
Europe. Abe Karlikow is an American writer living and 
working in Paris . . . Pavl Soldner, associate professor of 
ceramics at Scripps College, Claremont, California, re 
views that school’s annual show of ceramics on page 38 
4 former student of Peter Voulkos, he is well-known for 
his architectural pottery and will be a panelist at the 
ACC's Fourth National Conference. 








- = DECORATIVE ALPHABETS & EARS, a CX 427. THE HISTORY & TECHNIQUE OF LETTER 
gh ny ey ee ey ne Oe SY CX 122, 123. A HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVER- 
attention-getting initials, rare specimens, all pyright mati vi ~w insights o yw oe og TISING ART, C. P. Hornung. Revised, enlarged 
tre Anglo-Saxor nus t ix l t : dc : ll sre -earamond enson, Koch, Morris, edition of perhaps most wanted artwork source in 
French Germar nal : " : wint. Over 2,000 illustrations of old automobiles 

ntury ee . birds, shop scenes, allegorical figures, horses 

cles trade cuts, etc ; over 4,000 typo 


CX 274. DESIGN FOR — & CRAFTSMEN, | aphical specimens; all copyright free we the 
Welchonek Most thorougt ourse « en « jemand today for old cuts and old type, this set 
CX 557 STYLES OF ay wegen A Spots argest eative design! Step-by-s ts tie ok tien int , » must for artists, printers, designers and 


1 
An unending source 


lettering in print 


ght-free s iz 
oe . ethods. Start with coma . 1 

sat thons os , » ® if ® ipe-chest ' ne 
ratior ‘ lesigns by sing t inexhaustibl wit ’ 


ste 19th centur ewelr ; : ne a : , my i ~ . r o mmercial Art), March, 1960 
. > 1. 2, Typographical. $10 ca 
‘ Total of 575pp. 9 x 
x CX 203. ANIMALS IN Ronen, E. Muybridge o volume set, clotht 
$2.25 Largest hotographi our “icles ever 
t 4 different anit ing males 


exercises . 
lothbd 














CX 421 THE DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLO- ) tior 1 models f< every 4 pu ¢ CX 717. VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. Giorgi 
PEDIA OF TRADES AND neowerey. Rem arkable ellent for et . ) plate ». 7% § friend and pupil of Michelangelo, associate « 
the other great craftsmen of e Italian 
piled a book on the technical methods 

CX 582. THE STANDARD BOOK OF QUILT MAK- e in his day: statuary, mosaics, bronze casting, wood 

D4 ING & COLLECTING, M. Ickis. Unusual folk-art for or g, plaster working, gesso, gilding, 0-1 painting 

| record of 18th ntury hobby profit, but also source of traditional patterns staining glass, and all the other crafts that make the 

sltu to wat dy ne for other crafts, arte: Tree of Life, Oak Leaf, Star of Renaissance so rich. This is the only English translation 

making. Man ates in sequence, show entire Bethlehem, Birds in the Air, etc. Over 150 basic pat f this book, a goldmine of suggestions, advice, and 

»perations , teem with life n womer terns. fu lirections for tufting, basting, everything for modern craftemen, no matter what their area 


483 illus. 287pp. 6% x 9% Paperbd. $2.00 ’ plate lop. 5% x 8 Poperbound $2.00 











CX 241. AN ANAS OF ANATOMY FOR eae, 
F ae Comple revise tien of 
standard wk f medical illustrators, figure artists 
163 plates " 
cles, b 
els Ve 


10% 


CX 62. AN ATLAS OF ANIMAL ANATOMY FOR 
ARTISTS, Ellenberger, Baum, Dietrich. Standard text 
fer artists, illustrators, enlarged by 22 new plates. Horse 

! many more, shown in surface fea 


beneath-the-skin views ross tions 


—~ gave this page! 


CX 475 CAMASSBAT TY, 4.6 Schwendner First 
reprinting ! € « 





Check this page for unusual values in Dover art books. New 


t raltemen tor nere t beau ° . . 
ork that suggests elegance, sophi inexpensive reprints of famous works, valuable hard-to-find 
tiquity, qualit , 


= om, tiem, 2p ks cs craftwor! clothbound originals! Art, art history, design, drawing, lettering. 


crafts, artwork sources, many more! $1.45 to $18.50 each! 











CX432. THE HUMAN FIGURE, J. Vanderpoel. Lear: CX 84. DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, J 
to draw nude male, female body from famous figure Enciso. Attention textile, pottery, ceramics designers! 
artist. Expert pointers on 2 omy al expressions Rare collection of pre-Columbian motifs originally sol 

CX 433. SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES, Biegeleisen, Seema Gn aameeaies Rauieatel te geen Oli e iuodcover Sor O82.501 Plamed semestn cakode: 
tae " ‘hh a j l v hed ‘ or. 142pp. 6 x 9 elements, dancers, wind gods, jaguars, flowers, monsters, 

ae Paperbd. $1.45 F 766 all! Now copyright free! 192pp. 6% x 9% 
Paperbd. $1.85 





CX 426. ANIMAL DRAWING, ANATOMY & ACTION 

Eadweard Muybridge The largest selection ever FOR ARTISTS, C. Knight Personal instruction, expert 

printed of Muybridge’s famous high speed action tips by tamous artist who did murals for Am. Museum 

CX 520. PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST, t _Siayen. photos of human figure in motion. A classic of of Nat. Hist., N. Y. How to give power and bulk to 

Famous historical treatment excelle ss photography and still the most extensive collection heavier animals, lithe grace to cat family, etc. Only 
123 illus. 149pp. 8% x 10% 


nude and semi-nude models available anywhere inexpensive edition. ; = 
os illustrate 162 actions at Paperbd "$2. 


1600 second: men, wome CX 276. PRINCIPLES OF ART HISTORY, H. Wolffiin 
running, carrying, lying down ising One of greatest classics in all art history. Covers Botti 
undressing, throwing, hurdling al elli, van Cleve, Durer, Hobbema, Holbein, Hales, Rem 

bending, twisting, over 150 other actions. Not posed brandt, Titian, Breughel, Vermeer, etc. in standard 
shots, but true stopped motion. “A must for explanation of “classic,” “‘baroque,”’ “‘neoclassic,”” et 
artists,"" Art in Focus. “An unparalleled dictionary ‘Remarkable lesson in the art of seeing,” 
CX 162 Te BOOK or SIGNS, R. Koch. Rare swipe of action for all artists American Artists. 390 full Lit. Tr. of 7th German ed. 150 illus. 254pp. 
t of over 490 symbols signs: crosses, monograms « page plates. Heavy glossy stock. Reinforced bind Paperbd 
rs, astrological: « < ” , . ing. 74 105, Clothbound $10.00 
usemarks 


CX 204. THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION, 


rtists 











_ me. charche nei re 358, Dover Publications, Inc. 
atacombs, ete. Sold 4 out of p CX 396. AFRICAN SCULPTURE, L. Segy. Get art 180 Vorick Street, New York 14, New York 
pyright free! 104pp. 6 91 -apert leas from exotic, primitive masks, fertility figures Please send me the following books (give key 

eremonial objects, of over 50 West and Central African numbers, price): 
tribes! Over 95% pictured here for first time! 164 un 

CX 53. LETTERING & ALPHABETS, J. Cavanagh sua clear pA mnere plates. 244pp. 6 x 9 

ir ensive edit on of Cavanagh’s Lettering.’ Paperbd. $2.00 

One of most val 

CX 302. HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, Ff. Meyer I am enclosing $ in full payment 
Basi ollection of all purpose artwork that would take Payment in full must accompany all orders excep 
ears to duplicate. Over 3300 designs and ornamented these from libraries, public institutions, who 
artifacts from Greek, Roman. Medieval, Renaissance. be billed. Please add 10¢ for mailing and handling 
Baroque 19h century. et wrigins ‘A must for charges on orders less than $5.00 Please print. 
artists, designers, illustrators,”’ Art in Focus. All in 
line, all copyright free! S54pp. 5% x 8 

CX 125. HANDBOOK OF er A DEVICES, c Paperbd. $2.25 

P. Hornung. Complete, 2nd revise on (originally Address 

pub. at $6.00!) of Hornung’s collection of 1836 design CX 169. BASIC BOOKBINDING, A Lewis. Bind old 

variations of circle, band, line, triangle, star, scroll books, new paperbacks in your own cloth, leather, etc., City Zone State 

fretwork, ete for any motif purpose. “A necessity t covers! Step-by-step elementary text gives can't-miss UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE! If dissatisfied 

any designer who would be original without having to lnections. By first-prize-winner of British national with Dover books for any reason whatsoever, return 

labor heavily Artie und Advertiser. 260pp. 5% x 8 ompetition. Highly practical craft, spare time hobby them within 10 days for full refund 


Paperbd. $1.90 15Spp. 5% x 8 Paperbd. $1.35 


Name 








Aachor . .. Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 
the following postpaid: 


touch White or Yellow 
Plated Bross 6 pr. $1.25 
\ © Sterling épr. 2.75 
Uf 20-12K Yellow 


! 
PRESS" » A Gold Filled  6pr. 5.75 


CLOSED OPEN U. S. PAT. NO. 2776555 ‘4K Yellow Gold I pr. 5.75 


Write for our illustrated folder of Jewelers Findings; Kilns & Enameling 
supplies; Pewter, Copper & Srerling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmith. 
ing; Leathercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled wire & sheet. 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 














For the perfect loom 
the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


ANilus 
Leclerc 


inc 


L'ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 





Ask for free 


catalogue. 








GEMS & EXOTIC THINGS 


yasacess PACKAGE—30 to 50 asst’d rough, color- 
ful, stalline gems; ‘ 
sam. RAMER’S GEM CAGING 
jewelry. With 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 
plenty sterling wire, attaches, etc. Illustrated direc- 
seme at for 00 
ee and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 
onoek SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY — NO WAITING! 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER —biocks & slabs, Congo & 
macassar ebony; amaranth, lignum vitae; coco-bolo 
koromundel; tropical rare & colorful. Ali 
ELEPHANT IVORY~ass't chunks, . Pleces. Seasoned & solid 
Fascinating to work. “% Ib. $1.75; full Ib. $4.50 


3 RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOG! 3 


GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS FROM AFRICA-20 for $1.00 
ANDMADE KOREAN BEADS —odd shapes, colors, 50 for $2.25 


S SAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACKET — includes famous, complete 
; ¢ 3 West: los 








jewetry- oe ote me 
fins (10¢); 

. reprint from Sat. Eve. Pest about Sam's persona and edie. tite al fer 75e. 
*s168: BLAC i BAROQUE PEARLS—shimmerin Py 4 ‘e iridescent 
blue. “", 75¢ e $7.50 dz.; much larger undril) $2.00 

AFRICAN FETICH BEADS—hand cut bone. enusual. 65¢ doz 


} Order today! Money back if not delighted ; 


SAM KRAMER —pept. i, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 11 
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LETTERS 


THE ITALY ISSUE 


Sirs 
This is a protest against the irresponsible, prejudiced, ignorant 
condemnation of the work of ceramist Harold Myers in Don Nor- 
mark's review of his show at the University of Washington on 
page 55 of the otherwise splendid March/April issue of CRAFT 
HORIZONS. I happened to be in Seattle at the time of the Myers’ 
exhibition and thought it was one of the most stimulating bodies 
of work that I have seen for a long time. The fact is that Nor- 
mark does not understand the vigorous experimentation with new 
forms and ideas that is taking place thoughout American pottery 
today——the growing area of esthetic restlessness, the modern cer- 
amists’ response to the excitement of events in the fine arts. While 
continuity of the classical (and marketable) pottery concept will 
always have its place, the new work demands serious and profes- 
sional critical consideration—not blatant dismissal by an unin- 
formed journalist who thinks his only responsibility to a man’s work 
is to be pleased by it. Modern ceramics are more complex and 
demanding of the viewers sensibilities, and Normark had better 
get hep 
Isn't it time for CRAFT HORIZONS to do a serious study of what 
is happening in contemporary U.S.A. ceramics? 
CARL SESSELMANN 
New York, N.Y. 


Yes, it is time. CRAFT HORIZONS will run a critical study entitled 
Culture of Spontaneity: the Painter-Potters” by editor Rose Slivka 
in the forthcoming July/August issue Ed. 


Sirs 

4 loud “bravo” for your wonderfully sensitive issue on Italy 
(March/April 1961). The warm insights into the past and present 
of crafts in the peninsula and its islands, as expressed through the 
articles and photographs, are of special interest to me. 

The hand-formed decorative cookies on page 10 take me back 
to my boyhood in a small hamlet in Calabria, where these items 
were always a center of attention during local religious festivals. 
I am also attracted by the carved wood spindles on page 50, so 
much like those used by women of the family in the making of 
wool and linen yarns 

Throughout the issue I notice you found that crafts in Italy 
are not an isolated concept and that the artist will do craft work 
and is delighted with it. This unity of views and approaches to 
the problem of the artist-craftsman is a healthy one and might 
well be studied by our younger craftsmen, who too often make it 
a point to pin the label of “artist” on themselves and attempt to 
disassociate from the field of crafts—thus perpetuating a silly, 
dichotomous situation 

Finally, you have set a new and high standard in magazine 
format with this issue. I look with anticipation to the next one. 

LARRY ARGIRO 
State University College of Education 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
Your issue on Italy is both exciting and well conceived, for it cap- 
tures, at least in part, the diverse and extremely creative work 
being done in that country. The task of condensing into 58 pages 
a cross section of Italy's craft activity is indeed a formidable one 

and you have done a fine job. 

A. VAN KLEECK 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sirs 
The March/April issues of CRAFT HORIZONS is, I feel, the best to 
date. While reading the articles I found myself reflecting upon my 
own observations of Italy, where work is being done in a highly 
diversified manner and with such vitality that it exudes a living 
force not to be found elsewhere. It is out of such activity that our 
generation will be judged by the future regarding our place in 
art history 
Dido Smith's review of the Artist-Craftsmen of New York's 
third annual, also in the same issue, was well done and mentioned 
all the award winners except one: Louis Leal. It was, I imagine, 
an oversight, for his coil built pot was one of the most individual 
pieces in the show and, from the texture down to the last detail, 
a complete statement. 
DONALD MAVROS 
New York, N.Y. 
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Institute of Modern Art by VICTOR D’AMICO 


Recently announced by the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City, is the formation of the Institute of Modern Art, an inde- 
pendent organization with its own staff and board of directors which 
will assume responsibility for the Museum's school for children 
and adults—classes ceramics, painting, art appreciation—and 
develop new activities in the field of art education. Because of its 
interest to art and craft educators, as well as to parents, we have 
asked the Institute’s director to discuss its objectives —Ed. 


nm 


The Institute of Modern Art is a new and original kind of organ 
ization, created to promote the art of our time, both inside and 
outside the school. It has two major functions: the development 
of research techniques for finding better ways of teaching art 
to children and adults; and the production of creative materials 
and equipment for use in the home and school. 

For some time now, art educators and an increasing number of 
alert parents have been disturbed by inferior devices—such as 
paint-by-number kits, fill-in coloring books, and do-it-yourself gim- 
micks—which, masked as educational aids, have been undermin- 
ing the creative sensibilities of children and adults. In the crafts 
area, in particular, these devices have resulted in lowering design 
standards and abusing the creative power of their innocent and 
gullible victims. Most educators have opposed these devices, mak- 
ing public protests both in their addresses and in articles. Little 
progress has been made from these efforts. The Institute of Mod- 
ern Art is, therefore, taking a more positive and aggressive stand 
by embarking on a program of producing teaching aids to provide 
substitutes of quality to compete with and to offset the injurious 
effects of these devices. It will also develop teaching aids such as 
publications, slide talks and television films to educate a wide area 
of the public through mass media. At present, two collage kits— 
one a family kit and the other a kit for an individual child or 
adult—and a slide talk on understanding the creative child, to be 
used in college and university teacher’s training and in parent and 
teacher programs, are in preparation. 

In addition, the Institute has a number of major projects in 
process and on the drawing board. The most immediate is the 
construction of a Summer Art Center, to be located on the eastern 
end of Long Island, New York. A covered barge, originally built 
for the Navy to transport goods, has been beached at Napeague 
and will be completely reconstructed—the lower deck to include 
a large studio, an office, and other facilities. An upper deck will be 
added to include a spacious lounge and open sun deck. Classes 
will be held for amateurs, students, and professionals. 

Another project now on the drawing board is a plan for circu- 
lating the Children’s Art Carnival throughout the U.S.A. and 
abroad. The Carnival, which has been held annually at the Muse- 
um for nearly twenty years, was an outstanding attraction of the 
U.S. Pavilion at the Brussels World's Fair in 1958 and at the Trade 
Fairs in Milan and Barcelona in 1957. 

The aim of the Children’s Carnival is to stimulate creative ex- 
pression through toys designed to appeal to the tactile, kinesthe- 
tic,. and visual senses. For example, such toys as the Furry Cat, 
designed to appeal to the tactile sense, the Color Player, designed 
to stimulate the visual senses, and the Giant Builder, designed to 
exercise the kinesthetic senses, have been among the most popular 
of the numerous toys included in the Carnival. Another object of 
the toys is to motivate a child's esthetic responses directly, so as 
to minimize the need for verbalization. These toys are set up in 
a gallery, child-sized and attractively designed. After his experi- 
ences in the Gallery of Toys, the child goes into another area 
called the Studio Workshop, where he is able to create from his 
own ideas and feelings in paint, collage, and construction. 

The Institute of Modern Art is in its formative stages so that 
the projects described above provide only a slight indication of 
its future possibilities. 


CRAFTOOLS 


A Complete Source 
for Your 


BOOKBINDING 


REQUIREMENTS 


TOOLS « EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 


Send for FREE 
BOOKBINDING MATERIALS 
CATALOG 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. CH 398 Broadway 
New York 13 


STERLING SILVER SPECIAL 


1” x 6” flat sheet 26 ga. 1” x 6” sheet 24 ga. 
feet round wire 20 ga. bezel strip '” 
foot '%~ round wire 12 ga. round bead wire 
foot square wire 16 ga. ALL FOR $1.85 
ALL FOR $1.90 


CRAFTOOL BOOKMASTER 
BOOKBINDING OUTFIT 


This basic hardwood unit includes the 
basic elements needed in bookbinding 
Accommodates a 15” book. Designed by 
old world craftsmen, the outfit. contains 
i 1 sh for trimmings. 2. Reversible 
lying frame. 3. Stitching Frame 1 Tub 
type press stand with bolts for attac hing 


meer $57°5° 


No. 1389-B 
Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Sold on 10-Day Money Back Guarantee 





only 
foot 
foot 


only 
12 ga. 


round wire 8 ga. 
round wire 14 ga. 
ALL FOR $1.75 


foot 
foot \% round wire 14 ga. foot 
only 1” x 6 flat sheet 30 ga. 
feet round wire 24 ga. 
feet square wire 20 ga. 
foot round bead wire 12 ga. 
ALL FOR $1.84 


round bead wire 18 ga. 
square wire 18 ga. 
ALL FOR $1.90 


2” x 3” sheet solder easy 
2” x 3” sheet solder med. 
2” x 3” sheet solder hard 
ALL FOR $1.85 


Angeles 


feet 
feet 


only 
only 
only 


26 ga. 
28 ga. 
20 ga. 


only 1” x 6” flat sheet 
only 1” x 6” flat sheet 
only 1” x 6” flat sheet 

ALL FOR $1.95 


All Prices F. O. B. 
Please add sufficient for postage and insurance. 


When in San Diego area, don't forget to visit ovr branch store at 
3276 El Cajon Bivd. 


R & B ART-CRAFT COMPANY 
11019-K South Vermont Avenue Los Angeles 44, California 


Los 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 


NOVELTY YARNS 
a 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 

3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 

Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 |b. tubes 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 














’ 
ASTRO’s $10.00 SPECIAL 
YOU GET ALi OF THESE STONES, WELL-CUT, PERFECT and USEFUL 
1—5 to 6 mm. Rd. Black Star Sap- 2—4%_mm. Rd. Facet. Rock Crystal 
hire Cab brilliants 
1—9 x 13 mm. oval Plume Agate Cab 1—14 x 12 mm. Carved Tigereye 
1—5 mm. Round Green Tourmaline Warrior Head 
Cab 1—16 x 12 mm. oval Red Tigereve 
oval Abalone Shell Cab 


1—30 x 22 mm. a 
‘a 6—3% to 4 mm. Red Coral Beads 
2—14 x 10 mm. oval Abalone Shell 2—6 mm. Carnelian Beads 

Cabs 2—6 mm. Tigereye Beads 
2—14 x 10 mm. oval Green Striped 
oval Green Striped 


myx 
2—8 x 10 mm. 
Onyx 


2—7 mm. White Baroque Pear!s. 
% drilled 


— Add $.76 Federal Tax — 


IF POSSIBLE, SHOP “OVER THE COUNTER" AT ASTRO. COME IN 
eg A THRU SATURDAY AND BROWSE AMONGST OUR 
LARGE OF CUT STONES, PEARLS, SUPPLIES, MIN- 
ERAL SPECIMENS AND ROUGH 

IF YOU CAN'T REACH US LET US SEND YOU A COMPLIMENTARY 
COPY OF OUR “CATALOG FOR THE JEWELRY CRAFT” 

APPROVAL SELECTIONS OF CUT STONES SENT TO ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS AND CRAFT SHOPS 


ASTRO LAPIDARY COMPANY Gr 7-6985 
611 Broadway (corner W. Houston St.) New York 12, N. Y. 

















SPRING 1961 


What’s New for the Garden? 


Each year, with the coming of spring, CRAFT HORIZONS receives numerous inquiries 


as to what is new in the way of crafts for the garden and patio 
[herefore, we recently sent Dido Smith, creative gardener and ceramist, scouting 
the New York area for us, and her enthusiastic report that the 
burgeoning field of crafts for the out-of-doors is one to which more and more 
craftsmen are turning as a means of expression prompted us 
to present this round-up. Shopping information will be furnished upon request 


Red and gray-brown wheel-thrown planters, 

with textured rims, ranging from 8" to 11” high, 
by Lewis Krevolin and Elizabeth Constantine. 
Interiors brushed with brown-black glaze 





Wind bell by Paolo Soleri of sheet 

copper and glazed ceramic with lively sgraffito 

Left: Stoneware fountain and planter by 

Winifred Holt, equipped with recirculating pump. 
Below: Planters by Gerry Williams, 11” high, 

with incised decoration scratched through dark brown 
slip (pot at left) and off-white slip 





Lett: Hal Riegger's ornamentai 
composition of clay “rocks,” some 
ncised decoration, in welded steel 
hasket, 28” lone and 12” wide 

Below: Variety of wheel-thrown 


pianters 


hy Didier Journeaux, ranging 


from 314" to 14" high, with matt elazes 
in earth colors and flat white 














Above: Brown terra-cotta jardinieres 

36” and 21” high, imported from 

West Germany where they are manufactured 
by Staatliche Majolica Manufaktur 

Above right: Ceramic planter by Sophia 
Fenton, 12” high, with mottled 
decoration of blue and white slip 
Below right: Four combinations 

f glazed cast ceramic sculptural units 
stacked on metal tubes—ideal 

tor use as tall fountains with water 


spilling over top—by La Gardo 
Tackett for Architectural Pottery 
Below: t nglazed ferra-cotta 

hibachi, 16” high wn Mexico 































































































CONVERSATION 
WITH 

PIERRE MARTIN, 
MASTER BINDER 


by P. LADA-MOCARSKI 
and A. KARLIKOW 


Opposite page: (top) Shakespeare's 
‘Macbeth” with full black calf binding 
and inlaid mosaic of red calf, 1958 
bottom) “Héléne chez Archiméde” 

by André Suares, with illustrations 

by Pablo Picasso, executed in 

1955. Full black and white calf binding 
has strips and circles of black and 

gray calf inlaid on white backeround, 
white and gray inlaid on black 


“A BOOK’s binding,” said Pierre Mar- 
tin, leaning forward to emphasize 
his words, “must bear witness to the 
epoch in which it is made. Why was Lor- 
tic’s binding of Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs 
du Mal a great one, a true work of art? 
Because, over and above its beauty of 
design and execution, it faithfully reflect- 
ed the spirit of Baudelaire and his age. 
Merely to repeat Lortic’s binding and 
design, despite all its beauty, would be 
sterile. Even worse, it would misrepre- 
sent, falsify. We, today, cannot possibly 
approach the books we read, even the 
same books, with the optic of a Lortic; 
hence, our bindings must be different. A 
work must be a document of its time.” 
Martin, at 47 one of the acknowledged 
handful of master binders in France, 
raised his voice slightly to make himself 
heard above the shouts of students pour- 
ing out of the Lycée Fénelon, just op- 
posite his small studio and apartment on 
Rue St. André des Arts in Paris. 

“The first law in binding,” he went on, 
“is the law of solidity. The ‘architecture’ 
of a book comes before all, and decora- 
tion is a function thereof, whether we 
are discussing full bindings or demi- 
reliure (half bindings).” He smiled, for 
the axiom and the voices echoing up 
from the street had brought to mind his 
four years of study at Paris’ Ecole Es- 
tienne, which teaches all aspects of the 
bookmaking art and carries on the tradi- 
tions established in the sixteenth century 
by the Estienne family, celebrated typog- 
raphers and binders “so useful to litera- 
ture, thanks to their excellent editions,” 
as the French encyclopedias put it. After 
school Martin put in ten years as an ap- 
prentice and journeyman in a number of 
Paris ateliers, including four years with 
the well-known A. J. Gonon. 

“Solidity assured,” he continued, “the 
purpose of a binding, its raison d'etre, is 
to prepare the reader for what is to come. 
The task is easier, of course, when a 
book is not illustrated, for the binder may 
then utilize freely the materials, colors, 
and forms he personally thinks best suit- 
ed to transmit a volume’s character and 
tone. When, however, a book has been 
illustrated, the binder’s contribution must 
be a synthesis reflecting both the impact 
of the author plus the ideas and style 
of the illustrator.” 

Martin ruffled through a handful of 
photographs, then spread them over the 
table top. “Here, for example, is the 
binding I did for Jean Giono’s Recherche 
de la Pureté, illustrated by Bernard Buf- 
fet. To try to convey the concepts indi- 
cated in the title—the search for purity— 
I used the sharp contrast of black and 
white lacquered paper, set in a frame of 


white calfskin, in an abstract design sug- 
gesting beakers and test tubes. At the 
same time, I was careful in my design 
to emphasize vertical lines, and in such a 
way as to prepare the reader for the 
elongation so typical of Buffet.” 

Martin opened his own atelier in 1940, 
but it was not until 1946, when materials 
again started becoming available after 
World War II, that he felt ready to ex- 
periment with original designs. A key 
factor was the warm support and encour- 
agement he received from French diplo- 
mat and bibliophile André Rodocanachi 
who, as an expression of his confidence 
in Martin, commissioned two works and 
told Martin he had carte blanche both as 
to design and cost. Martin's first public 
recognition as a binder came in 1948, 
when he won the prix of the Société de la 
Reliure Originale. He was honored with 
membership in the Society in 1951. His 
bindings have been exhibited in several 
cities, winning acclaim in Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Algiers, Zurich, and Brus- 
sels, as well as in France. 

Today, Martin no longer does the ac- 
tual work of binding himself but, rather, 
concentrates on design, relying on two 
old friends and colleagues, binder Con- 
stant Dreneau and gold tooler Guy Ra- 
phael, for the execution. Closely collabo- 
rating, Martin and his associates turn out 
some 50 volumes a year, and someone 
commissioning a work must expect to 
wait twelve to eighteen months for it to 
be completed. 

For each binding, Martin prepares a 
careful, precise blueprint of his design. 
To this he clips samples of the skins or 
papers he may have chosen, indicates on 
his diagram where he wants them placed 
and, even, the gouges he wants used. 
Execution is not easy, especially of his 
mosaic designs—such as the binding of 
André Suares’ Héléne chez Archiméde 
(one of Martin’s favorites), illustrated 
by Pablo Picasso. It contains hundreds 
of narrow strips and circles of black and 
gray calf on a white background and 
white and gray on black in a magnificent- 
ly tangled, yet superbly united creation. 

“My search for personal expression 
and liberation from the masters I had 
studied—a search normal for any artist 
—led me to pure geometry. Though | 
never studied this in any formal sense, I 
felt it to be a fit symbol of our age. Be- 
fore long this pure geometry developed 
into what might be called ‘tortured’ ge- 
ometry, which was to become the mark 
of so much of my work.” 

Often starting with some simple ge- 
ometric form as a focal point, Martin 
repeats it across a binding while con- 
stantly changing its proportions and area, 
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now squeezing M, now stretching it, pro- 
ducing a total effect of curved space 
rather than a plane surface. The simple 
geometric form, in other words, is so 
treated and “tormented” as to create a 
new dimension. 

An outstanding example of this is 
Martin’s binding of Jean-Paul Sartre's 
Le Mur. On the red calf background a 
rectangular brick form of black morocco, 
with gold tooling for the lines, is repeated 
interminably across back board, front 
board, and spine, but as seen in the per- 
spective of twenty different joining 
planes the whole produces a sense of 
movement, vertigo, and enclosure par- 
ticularly suited to this Sartre novel. 

Preoccupation with depth and dimen- 
sion has always been a major character- 
istic of Martin’s work. One of his favorite 
techniques is to juxtapose different colors 
and shades in such fashion that the view- 
er is led to feel he sees several overlap- 
ping layers. Such was the method util- 
ized, for instance, in the binding of Fran- 
cis Ponge’s Cing Sapates, illustrated by 
Georges Braque. From an apparently 
helter-skelter collection of small triangle- 
and rhomboid-shaped bits of dark olive, 
light olive and birch-bark colored leather, 
placed in what at first seems to be patch- 
work fashion, there rise to meet the eye, 
from one level after another, larger and 
larger geometrical forms, in the kind of 
analytic cubism with which Braque is 
so closely associated. 

Other experiments by 
direction have led to 
trompe l'oeil bindings, with geometrical 
“tortured” in 


Martin in the 
same veritable 
patterns—no longer as 
more recent years—so leading the eye 
inward that, again, a feeling of penetra- 
tion and of volume is created on the 
plane surface. 

Since his position as a master binder 
permits him to do so, he has, since about 
1957, taken only books that he considers 
contemporary—by Sartre, Camus, and 
other modern authors. “Contemporary,” 
however, is a flexible term for Martin 
and also includes certain classics and old 
books seen anew by modern authors 

“Good binding,” 
again becoming appreciated in our time 
When I was a youth, there were several 
ateliers with eight or ten workers in 
Paris, and a young man could get solid 
We binders became 


Martin declared, “is 


training. fewer 
through the years, though, as the old 
clientele disappeared. Now, the down- 
ward trend appears to have been checked, 
and there is revived interest. Once more, 
people who are drawn by poetry and 
literature, and who can afford it, feel that 
the binding of books they like should be 


worthy of the book itself.” i 


Left (top to bottom): “Cinq Sapates” 
by Francis Ponge—etchings by 
Georges Braque—in moss green calf 
with inlaid mosaic of dark olive, 
light olive, and birch-bark colored 
calf, executed in 1960; 
Saint-Pol-Roux’ “Aoit,” illustrated 
by Georges Braque, with full 

tan morocco binding and interlaced 
design formed by inlaid mosaic 

of dark plum colored calf, 1960; 
“Le Mur” by Jean-Paul Sartre 

in full black morocco with gilt 
filled design, fly leaves 

of red calf, executed in 1954 





Photographs by HANS NAMUTH 


FABRIC IS THE FASHION 


Around a rare international collection of hand-woven 
fabrics—ranging from the rugged natural 
wools of Greece to the supreme elegance of pure silk 
brocades from China—Jack Lenor Larsen of 
New York City has designed a limited edition of women’s 
leisure clothes and accessories: clothes 
created with such feeling for structure and purity 
of line that, for the first time, fabric 
is the fashion. Under the name of J. L. Arbiter, Larsen’s 
designs are displayed in his Fifth Avenue 
showroom where we saw the entire collection and selected 
the fashions shown on these six pages. 


The high-pitched colors of weaver Alice Parrott’s 
hand-loomed wool and silk—tangerine, 
scarlet, and cerise—give excitement to the straight 
cut of suit at left. Pin is from Nepal. 


On opposite page, the textural drama of an ungraded 
natural camel’s hair fabric from Morocco, 
with its variegated browns and tans, is substance 
of the bias-pieced “Mongolian” coat 
with round cutaway neckline, three-quarter sleeves. 


On page 20, the soft luxury of a thick 
Berber blanket has been transformed into a sumptuous 
coat loomed with wool roving large as a thumb. 
On page 21, the reversible shaggy wool coat is made 
from a felted, knotted astrakhan rug 
woven by Greek shepherds, is rainproofed by natural 
oils of the sheep. Sweater is of silk, 
skirt is woven of silk and wool yarns in Morocco. 
On page 22, the resplendent beauty of a 
50-year-old Chinese silk and metallic damask makes a 
tour de force of the self-sashed cocktail 
dress. Necklace strung by Annette Nancarrow of Mexico. 
On page 23, stately with intricate pale green 
and pink silk embroidery on natural cotton, is a 19th 
century robe found in India and restyled 
for the Arbiter collection in a series of one-of-a-kind. 
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MARIE WOO: az American potter in Japan 





Top: “Pottery 
{hove Kaneshige’s assistant kneading 


clay with 


Far 
(bottom) 


Opposite 


right 
my 
over 


page 


shrine at Imbe, Bizen.’ 


feet—kiln in background.” 


(top) “Street in Imbe 

room, which is located 

Kaneshige’s workshop 
Set of mugs, 5” high 


with ash glaze and iron decoration 


made 


at the 


Tamura kiln at Sano 


Marie Woo is an American-born Chinese potter currently 
working in Japan. Following study at Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art under Maija Grotell, she taught at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan until June, 1959. Interest in Far Eastern 
art and Japanese pottery led to a Rackham Traveling 
Grant which made it possible for her to go to Japan in 
4ueust, 1959. The following are excerpts from her letters 
to another potter here in the U.S. A., written in Tokyo 
and at Imbe, Bizen, where she has been working and 


livine with noted ceramist Toyo Kaneshige.—Ed. 


October 20, 1960 Imbe, Bizen 


You asked about a typical day here at Imbe, so here 


goes. First of all, the town is in a valley surrounded 


by green hills, which prevent any possibility of a breeze 
from the Inland Sea. The sun here dramatically empha- 
sizes the bold textures and patterns; there are the roofs 
of tile and straw thatch, walls of brick, broken tiles, 
and saggers. The play of strong shadows creates ex 
citing rhythms upon the entire scene. 

I rise with the Kaneshige family about eight a.m., 
descend from my room, which is located over the work- 
shop, and walk across the court to the main 
house—an old traditional structure with a 
straw thatch roof and a television antenna 
sticking up in the air—not an uncommon 
combination in rural Japan. Here I have 
breakfast: soup, rice, raw egg, and a variety 
of preserved foods. During breakfast, Kane- 
shige, his wife, and I usually watch the morn- 
ing television news—my only source of con- 
tact with the outside world. Soon much ac- 
tivity begins in the courtyard; carpenters are 
building a new storage house and replastering 
a wall of the workshop. Kaneshige’s assistant, 
too, is busy, preparing clay which is black, 
sticky, plastic, strong—and full of impurities. 

As Kaneshige strolls across the courtyard, he 
chats and gives instructions to the workers. 
Then he sits at his wheel, legs crossed 

smoking . . . gazing out the window in quiet 
contemplation for a long time before he 
begins to work. I often wonder what is in his 
mind during these periods of quietude. Un- 
like so many potters who attack the clay and 
wheel, he approaches it gently, calm and firm 
of hand and mind. Without a word, the 
assistant knows when to begin. He brings the 
clay and pushes the wooden wheel head— 
twenty inches in diameter—and the master 
potter throws with ease, steadily and without 
hurry. The forms have a soft, spontaneous, 
and generous sensitiveness; as the Japanese 
say, “The feeling is from the stomach.” 

It is interesting to watch Kaneshige make large pots. 
First he slaps out a large flat pancake on the wheel 
and adds big, fat coils until the wall is about a foot 
high. Then he smooths the coiled wall, very slowly 
throws it, and finally conceives a pot. 

I work a few feet away at the kick wheel, which be- 
longs to Michiaki, the son, and throw continuously ex- 
cept for interruptions such as visitors, tea, or when 
Kaneshige calls my attention to something he is work- 
ing on. During the mid-morning and mid-afternoon, 
Kaneshige’s wife brings to the workshop a powdered 
green tea which is whisked in cold water until frothy— 





Below Tea break at the Tamura kiin at Sano, Tochigi 
! was working in May 
I'm next to him, and his 
Right: “White glazed pot 


paddle markings, made.at the Tamura kiln 


family is at the left 
12” high, textured with wood 


During 
ancient 


a refreshing drink in the hot days of 
breaks the conversation may drift 
A day is not complete with- 
hours, 


August 
these from 
pottery to joys of eating 
Whether 


Kaneshige receives them cordially 


an hour or several 


The working tempo 


out visitors for 
here is more relaxed than at the Tamura kiln 

Our day ends when the assistant buttons up the work- 
shop, the workmen clear their tools from the cluttered 
courtyard, someone feeds the dog, and a fire is started 
to heat the bath The family gathers for supper 
Afterwards, television the hours often in- 
like “Bat Masterson” with dubbed- 
in Japanese, enjoyed by the family, although 
Kaneshige usually dozes off. Then comes a welcomed 
bath—I'm always the first because I am a guest. The 
tub is a huge iron ketle embedded in cement and filled 


until late 


cludes programs 


whole 


with scalding water. After the bath, I ascend to my room 

It's so much pleasanter now than during the hot days 
of August. The sky is very blue, and everywhere orange 
persimmons accentuate the scene the sound of wood 
chopping comes from the courtyard you can't imag- 


ine how much wood the hungry kiln needs 


November 28 Imbe, Bizen 

You misunderstand. Bizen ware has no applied glaze 
That's what makes it such a challenge. You can’t rely 
Ihe form is the pot and 
they've been 


1960 


on using glaze or decoration 
the 
making this stoneware for 1500 years 

The the type 


pot is the form. Believe it or not, 


kiln is hill-climbing multiple-cham- 


Opposite 


resuil Of a iare@e 


9” in diameter 


That's potter Koichi at the far right 


where 


page 


quantity 


bered, down-draft, and wood burning. During the long 
seven days and nights of slowly rising temperatures and 
constant feeding of red pine, there is a steady amount 
of ash circulating in the kiln. The ash falls on the 
surfaces of the pots. Thus ash and clay fuse and create 
a glaze coating with a varied range of colors—such as 
a thick layer of iron yellow (iron from the clay) when 
the area is exposed to a great amount of ash traffic. In 
the kiln, the may have a rich 


other parts of pots 


purple-red or even a metallic gray to black effect. Also, 
pots are carefully stacked inside or over one another, 
creating areas which will resist the ash atmosphere in 


the kiln. The result is a warm buff clay body. Red 
markings are caused by burned out straw which was 
sandwiched between pots during stacking. 


December 12, 1960 Tokyo 
I am now in Tokyo because the Bizen firing was 
postponed. Kaneshige is more concerned right now 
about an addition to the main house, so the kiln ts 
secondary. I have already missed my show in Detroit 
and wonder if I'll have any pots for the Tokyo exhibit 
I have been told it is a privilege to show at 
No other foreigners have exhibited here 


in January 
this gallery 


January 9, 1961 Tokyo 

The six-woman international ceramic show is a real 
success (see page 54, CRAFT HORIZONS, March/April 
1961). We are mobbed with people every day. All the 
with whom worked have come: Hamada, 


potters we 
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Koyama—our sponsor and pot expert—Kaneshige 


Tamura, Arao, Kato. The gallery director is pleased that 
sO many important collectors have attended the show 
Imagine, we are in their collections! Seriously, | fee 
we are a novelty for the Japanese. At any rate, we re 


ceived excellent reviews, and sales, too, seem good 


Fehr , i J96/] Tokvo 

You asked about the potters’ conditions in Japan 
So, for what it's worth, here is a foreigner’s opinion 
gleaned from observations made during almost two 
years of work here 

With regard to the artist-potter, the climate is pro 
fessional—no dabblers, only full-time potters producing 
enough bread-and-butter ware to permit them to explore 
artistic dimensions in reasonable comfort 

Perhaps one of the most highly organized commercial 
groups is the Mingei, or “Folk Craft” group, which 
operates stores in the major cities of Japan, thereby 
providing excellent outlets for its members. In the 
Tokyo store, Takumi, there are three floors. The first 
floor, although displaying basketry, wood, and paper 
is chiefly devoted to ceramics and is constantly stocked 
with wares from all parts of the country. The second ES wee EK. 
floor is devoted to textiles, woven and printed. The 
third floor has furniture which resembles a cross be Six examples of interesting textures and patterns 


tween early American and Swedish modern around the to Imbe, Bizen. Center photo in 
Ld nis »j . ; huildin 

It is true that the Japanese buy pottery and use it : 1 old cer ‘ holding a buulair 

Stacking a a kiln at Sano, Tochig 

i tv Bizen ware pot, 10 


uen, made at the 


in their homes, for the tea ceremony, for flower ar 
rangements, for gifts. When I was at the Tamura kiln 
a chauffeur-driven bank president came all the way executed with brush made from a dog's tail 
from Tokyo to place an order for 500 tea bowls to 
be used as business gifts. If other countries were 


us much aware of pottery as Japan, you'd understand 








why in many ways the conditions are so good here. 

You must remember, however, that Japanese poiters 
have used the same simple materials and equipment for 
centuries. Knowing the possibilities and limitations, 
they produce fresh, vital expressions. We in the West 
are confronted with highly elaborate potter’s equip- 
ment and a wide variety of raw materials; the temp- 
tation is to work with something new without seeking 
a thorough understanding of what we have. 

Also, Japanese potters have a wide knowledge of 
historic pottery and constantly draw from this rich 
source. The late Rosanjin made chiefly Oribe, Shino, 
and Bizen pots; Arakawa is known to have rediscovered 
and redeveloped the Shino glaze. And another thing, the 
outstanding artist-potters in Japan are highly respected, 
many being designated by the government as “Living 
National Cultural Treasures.” 

Here in Japan, too, are priceless public and private 
collections of untold quality and quantity—a repository 
of art from all parts of the world. I value the moments 


spent at the homes of Japanese collectors. It is difficult 
to put into words how I felt when handling ancient 
Han and T’ang tomb figures or Joman and Yayoi pieces. 
All these provide a wealth of material for study. | am 
certain this direct contact with the vital works of the 


past as well as the empirical contact with Bizen clay 
have inspired my work and thought. Time will tell. @ 





ARTS IN ARCHITECTURE 
ES A A LTTE SS LLL LL 
The Visionary Art of Len Lye 


When new ideas in form and materials 
in the realm of “pure” art have the power 
to stimulate, transform, and enlarge the 
esthetic potentials of the crafts and de- 
sign, it is Our pleasure to report them on 
these pages 
work of Len Lye, internationally known 
for his achievements in experimental films 


(he was the only American to win a prize 


This is certainly true of the 


at the Brussels World's Fair), who now 
brings his special insight to sculpture. His 
receat demonstration at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City, explored 
the creative force of motion as a sculp- 
tural image maker capable of being ap- 
plied as a principle of beauty to many 
uses in many scales—from monumental 
fountains to minuscule Mixmasters 

His emphasis, as he says, is “on 
tion, rather than on the object describing 


it " And the objects in his case are 


mo- 


free-standing burnished spring steel rods 

which could also be wires, blades, or 
rings 40, 50, or 60 feet high 
singly or in bunches or in groups of either 
kinds of 
Depending on the speed and 


mounted 


on various electrically driven 
oscillators 
span of the oscillation and the resonant 
frequency of the metal shapes themselves, 
be put through an amazing 
variety of sinuous movements that 
evoke anything from the shimmer of a 


wheat field to the undulations of a dancer 


they may 
can 


In discussing the artistic and scientific 


principles of his work, Len Lye says 
“Motion sculpture is a distinct form of 
modern art Calder, the 


revolving sculptures of De Rivera, and 


The mobiles of 


the kinetic constructions of Tinguely are 
My ‘tangible mo- 
tion’ sculpture this 
shape becomes tangible in motion 
phasizing the beauty of motion per se, 
tangibles extend the infinite variety of 


examples of this fact 
trend. Its 
Em- 


follows 


fundamental patterns of motion. For in- 


stance, when a fireworks sparkler de- 
scribes a figure eight, the persistence of 
afterimage isolates its motion as design 
The sparkler becomes a subsidiary to the 
visible tangibility of the design it describes 
stainless steel rod 


When an illuminated 


is set in motion, one gets the impression 


30 


This effect is created by 
moving the reflecting surfaces of the work 


of a solid form 


in fast repetition so that the shape of its 
motion is retained. When a reciprocating 
force is applied to the base of an upright 
stainless steel rod, it forms a simple 
Because it vibrates rapidly from 
this 


double-pointed oval standing on end. | 


curve 


side to side, curve appears as a 
have created the tangible ‘Revolving Har- 
four 


” He 


into 


monic’ (shown on opposite page in 
from this motif 
this made 
a fountain by replacing the four-foot rod 
with a 30-foot tube 


every three feet and connected to a water 


Stages of motion) 


would like to see piece 


perforated about 
source under high pressure 

In the philosophy that underlies his 
work, Lye has profound import for crafts- 
and architects every- 


men, designers 


where: “Gleaming metals in various 
forms and translucent plastics accept in- 
light 


Extremely 


man or nature and 


beautiful 


cident from 


return it and sym- 


metrical in harmonic mo- 
tion are created when controlled energy 
is imparted to the materials. Refashioned, 


the light displays the beauty of matier in 


compositions 


motion. In themselves, or set up in the 
form of monuments, such motion sculp- 
tures would have enduring artistic value 
There is no incompatibility between tech- 
nology and art. In any environment, the 
power and beauty of art are a telling 
means of heightening individuality. Forms 
of motion sculpture will be of value in 
both natural and architectural environ- 
ments, in that it reveals the harmonious 
relationships between the natural vibrancy 
of materials and the motorized force that 
drive them. It reveals, also, that the sway- 
ing of grass, trees, rippling of water, and 
flight of a bee are nature’s forms of this 
same principle 

“Louis Adler (Len Lye's 
consultant) has pointed out that the prin- 
ciples of harmony inherent in the rela- 
tionships between tangible motion sculp- 
basically 


electronic 


ture and controlled force are 


allied with the principles of well-designed 


Just as a gov- 


and efficient machinery 
ernor is a feedback device to maintain a 


machine's operation within its natural lim- 
its of power expenditure, so an electronic 
programmer might be an integral part of 
a tangible motion sculpture to elicit the 
natural beauty of a man-made construc- 
tion. It is an interesting speculation that 
the reverse is also true, that the artist can 
learn of beauty in nature from the vibrant 
The 


reveals 


behavior characteristics of materials. 
discipline that imparts 
factual truth; art can add an emotional 
truth. Neither discipline necessarily leads 
to a loss in spontaneity, but can result in 


science 


creative expression on a much higher and 
The 
aspects of an industrial and automated 
society may be humanized and 
esthetically inspiring by design which is 
not only for utility, but also for enjoy- 


more inclusive level mechanical 


made 


ment: machines designed for beauty. 
“Philosophically, one may envisage a 
Utopian society with a'l industrial and 
utility complexes not merely automated 
to control the production of 
services, but planned to commemorate 
and symbolize the ultimate human value 
of their This is the heightened 
experience of individuality 
would set a radiator, turn a 
switch on a light knowing that man had 
achieved a harmonious control over the 
Rather than have the 
from a 


goods and 


action. 
. & person 


faucet, or 


forces of nature. 
source of his sustenance 
sterilized and dehumanized complex of 
automated technology, it would stem from 
the beauty and power of force made 
artistically symbolic of the majesty of 
human individuality.” 

John Canaday, art critic of The New 
York Times, projected the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of Lye’s work to a brand new 
expression of an integrated art-music- 
science when he wrote: But the 
most revolutionary. potential in these 
light-sculptures might be to translate their 
moving light into accompanying sound. 
Physicists do know how to translate light 
into sound, and the idea of these objects’ 
composing their own music as they do 
suggests an art of light and sound inte- 
grated into a whole without parallel in 
the history of art...” —P.D. 
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FREDERICK CARDER’S 
LEGACY 
to GLASS 


by PAUL PERROTT 


1/ Aurene vases desiened for Steuben Glass Works about 1916: 
of acid-etched metallic glass (left), and 
of combined metallic and non-metallic elass (above). 





amp CARDER, who up until two 
years ago was one of the most in- 


ventive and productive experimentalists 


in glassmaking techniques, this year will 


celebrate his ninety-seventh birthday at 
Corning, New York. It was through his 
ceaseless research that the gamut of ex- 
pression for the contemporary glass crafts- 
man has been decisively widened. As 
founder of the Steuben Glass Works in 
1903, the famed Aurene glass was born 
under his hand in the early part of the 
century. Later, he explored the possibili- 
ties of enameling, the Venetian millefiori 
method, and acid-etching. Most recently, 
he developed and perfected the casting 
techniques—particularly the lost wax 
process, with which he executed several 
hundred pieces from the end of World 
War Il to his final retirement from all 
glassmaking activities in September, 1959 

Although associated with industry 
throughout his formal career, he re 
mained at heart an independent crafts- 
man, experimenting in his laboratory, 
never expecting those who worked for 
him to do that which he had not mastered 
himself at the chemical scales, the draw- 


ing board, and the furnace. These are 


4urene 


vase 


Ss 


s” high, designed in 1915 


3/ Aurene vase 
designed about 1916 





look at 


achievements. In 


the reasons why, today, we his 


work and study his 
them is a lesson particularly valid at this 
time when we are witnessing the rebirth 
of the 


awareness of the creative potential which 


glass craftsman and a general 


lies in glass 
Born in 
the midst of 


Stafford 
the Victorian era 


England at Brierly, 
shire, in 
many of his earlier experiments bear its 
imprint. When he 
in 1903, he 


irt Nouveau 


migrated to America 


was an ardent exponent ol 
and throughout his later 
work we find the influence of its organic 
forms and predilection for texture 
While in England in the 1880's, he had 
explored the “cold techniques” of cameo 
carving with John Northwood. He learned 
how layers of glass could be placed one 
the other and then carved away to 


form a design, with the help of acids for 


over 


the rough outline and a hard stylus for 
the detail. With Northwood he drew in- 
spiration from the cameos of antiquity, 
either their sub 


jects or their more prosaic floral patterns 


reviving mythological 


Ihis interest 
cutting through the layers to reveal the 
his 


career and explains his later interest in 


in overlaying a glass and 


basic matrix continued throughout 
sculptural forms 

Immediately after founding Steuben at 
Corning, he went to work to perfect an 
iridized glass with which he had experi- 
mented in England—and Aurene was 
born. Somewhat similar in appearance to 
Tiffany's Favrile, although independently 
that 


is, glass having a high metal content, 


developed, it was a metallic glass 


generally silver or gold, which remained 
in suspension as long as it was subjected 
to an oxidizing flame, but on contact with 
a reducing flame precipitated to the sur- 
face to form a shiny, semiopaque metal- 
lic layer. By combining metallic and 
obtained 
glistening 


non-metallic glasses, Carder 
those strange iridescent hues 


surfaces alternating with the deep colors 


Left (top to bottom) 


4 4cid-etched vase of bubbly 


Cast elass architectural ornament de signed for Steuben 


Chessman executed in lost wax technique 


non-refined elass 


of ordinary glass (illustrations 1 and 3 
pieces somewhat akin to painting in their 
effects and to sculptural modeling in their 
method. At times, he trailed hot glass on 
an object, playfully letting it loop over 
itself, almost as a precursor of Jackson 
Pollock the final 
surfaces were sprayed with a solution of 
giving them the sen- 
touch which was so char- 


(illustration 2). Often 


stannous chloride, 
suous, velvety 
acteristic of Aurene 


Much of 
under 


Aurene 
He 


methods, 


the production of 
his direction 
plied the designs, outlined the 
and let his trained glass blowers carry on 
there—but before he had 
personally ascertained the feasibility of 
his ideas. Understandably, then 
ing held his attention for only a short 
period; it was too difficult to train his 
assistants in the exacting disciplines of 
enamel design and technique. For the 
same reason, the famed Venetian mille- 
fiori technique did not go beyond the 
confines of his private laboratory (illus- 
Yet he demonstrated clearly 
one of the most promising 
methods, and it has since been shown 
that combined with the wax tech- 
nique it offers many opportunities to the 
independent worker (see CRAFT HORIZONS 
March/April 1960). 

In the 1920's, 


was done sup- 


from never 


enamel- 


tration 7) 
that it was 


lost 


simultaneously with 
Maurice Marinot and other French 
craftsmen, Carder boldly explored the 
possibilities inherent in a bubbly, non- 
refined glass heavily acid-etched with ge- 
ometric designs. Often the glass incorpo- 
rated bits of metal or of enamel between 
its layers, achieving an opalescent, rustic 
matrix (illustration 4). 

Toward the end of his career as art 
director for Corning Glass Works—Steu- 
ben became a division of Corning in 1918 

he thoroughly investigated the casting 


processes, devoting most attention to the 


lost wax technique. Vast architectural 


ornaments, in fact, were executed under 


1925 
1928 


1948. with wax models 





Experimental 


8 


Diatreta 


vase 


glass 


with 


mosan 


high overlay 


plate executed in the 


relie} executed in 


1953 by 


the lost 


wax 


Venetian millefiori technique, 1921 


process 


Carder’s direction (illustration 5), several 
of which can today be seen in situ at 
Rockefeller Center in New York City. 

After his formal retirement in 1933, 
Carder continued to work in his private 
laboratory and further perfected the lost 
wax process (illustration 6). It was devel- 
oped to the point where, for the first 
time, the most intricate of glass forms 
could be executed by a method basically 
very similar to the one used with metals. 
Giving the name of Diatreta to a variation 
of this technique (in memory of those re- 
markably intricate fourth century Roman 
carved cups), Carder produced a full 
range of vases with high overlay reliefs 
which, in appearance, were closely akin 
to the Roman pieces (illustration 8). 

It was a basically simple but painstak- 
ing process, requiring first the modeling 
of a form in wax, then the pouring of a 
mold made of equal parts of plaster of 
Paris, sand, and a calcined mixture of 
both in equal quantities. The mold was 
gradually heated until the wax was evac- 
uated, leaving a hollow shell. Pulverized 
glass was then placed in the mold, and a 
ceramic funnel, to be filled with pow- 
dered glass, placed in the uppermost 
opening. Upon being heated, the glass 
powder became more and more fluid 
until it finally filled the mold entirely. In 
spite of the many steps involved, the 


process required only a small ceramic- 


type furnace and relatively few tools. 

It is this fact, moreover, which points 
up Carder’s contribution to the contem- 
porary glass scene. Throughout his career 
he demonstrated that with a minimum 
of equipment-—at the most a simple elec- 
trically-fired ceramic kiln, a gas-fired hol- 
low ceramic cylinder, and a pot—he was 
able to investigate his material thorough- 
ly, to experiment with and develop dif- 
ferent techniques and formulas. He 
proved that for the independent crafts- 
man glass can be a rewarding and fulfill- 
ing medium. wm 





TRAVEL AND STUDY 


This is our seventh annual listing of study opportunities—as com 
plete as answers to our national survey indicated—in the U.S.A 
and elsewhere. For dates, costs, and other details write to the school 


no summer courses summer courses only 


Arizona 
At Flagstaff: ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry, mosaics 


dt Phoenix 


it Tempe 


PHOENIX COLLEGE, textiles, ceramics 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY, beginning and advanced 
ceramics, jewelry, general course in mosaics, enameling, wood 
metal, and experimental media; advanced courses including work 
im any of the foregoing and textile design in silk-screen 

4¢ Tucson: UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, ceramics, metal, textiles 
California 

i¢ Claremont: SCRIPPS COLLEGE, weavi ceramics 

it Fresno: FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, general craft course including 
experimentation in and 3-dimensional problems of wood, silver, 
cast stone, paper, printed and dyed fabrics, etc 

tt Guerneville: POND FARM POTTERY, ceramics 


; 


4t Los Angeles: GRANT BEACH SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 41 
North Figueroa Street, ceramics, silk-screen, plastics, enameling, 
jewelry, glass, weaving; UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Un 
versity Park, ceramics, weaving, jewelry and silversmithing, 3 
dimensional design; CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE, Ceramics; OTIS ART 
INSTITUTE, 2401 Wilshire Boulevard, ceramics, graphics 

41 Oakland: CALIFORNIA COLLPGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 52 
way, ceramics, metal and jewelry, weaving, silk-scree 
COLLEGE, ceramics, weaving, jewelry, introductory crafts 

4% Pasadena: *CITY COLLEGE, crafts workshop, ceramics 

41 Richmond: RICHMOND ART CENTER, Advanced Workshops 
41-August 18, in metal arts, ceramics, enamels 

sponsored by Designer-Craftsmen of Californi 

ft San Francisco: THE YARN DEPOT, INC., 545 Sutter Stree 
weaving, color and design, wall hangings, museum textiles and 
SAN FRANCISCO ART INSTITUTE, 800 Chestnut Street, ceramics 
4t Stockton: UNITVERSITY OF PACIFIC. silk-screen. jewelry. cer 


Colorado 
{¢ Alamosa 


lapidary, arts and crafts of elementary school 


ADAMS STATE COLLEGE, general crafts 


47 Denver: UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, ceramics, jewelr 


4¢ Greeley COLORADO STATE COLLEGE, modeling 


creative weaving, craft processes ind design, potte 
elementary school, creative jewelry, ceramics 
Connecticut 

4; Brookheld 


cnameling, rug weaving, silk-screening, metalsmithing and jewelry 


BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, May-September 
ceramics, design principles and sources, glassmaking, bowls and 
plaques, color and design in fabrics, tapestry weaving, origam 
crewel embroidery 

{t New Britain: CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 

Street, handcraft materials and techniques, ceramics 

4t New Canaan: SULVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF aRT, Silvermine 
Road, ceramics, mosaics 

4t Willimantic: WULLIMANTIC STATE COLLEGE, 83 Windham Street 
courses required of students in teacher education and a few 
elective courses; Summer Arts And Crafts Workshop, June 
July 8. arts and i r elementary teachers, applied design, 
pottery 


weaving, rug hooking and braiding, enameling. block printing 


furniture and tray decoration, jewelry, metalsmithing 


sponsored by Connecticut State Department of Education 


District of Columbia 
4t Washington: CATHOLIC UNIVERSTI OF AMERICA 


silversmithing and jewelry 


Florida 
4t DeLand: STETSON UNIVERSITY, 3-dimensional design and general 
crafts, glass, beginning and advanced jewelry, metalwork, ceramics 
4t Lakeworth: ART SCHOOL OF THE CRAFTS GUILD, 114 North 
Davis Road, metalwork, clay modeling and jewelry 

At West Paim Beach 


ceramics, enameling 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART, Pioneer Park 


36 


Georgia 
{it Athens: UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, metal, weaving, ceramics, 
glass 


4¢ Atlanta: ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE, 1236 Peachtree Street, N.I 


weaving: GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE, pottery and jewelry 


4t Decatur 


idaho 
{t Pocatello: WAHO STATE COLLEGE, pottery, metal! 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Ceramics 


illinois 

ir C arbondale SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY weaving wel 
ceramics 

{¢ Charleston: EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, jewelry, ceramics 
weaving, general crafts 

it Chicago: SCHOOL OF ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan 
Adams, materials workshop, ceramics, enameling, weaving, crafts 
in education 
4t Peoria 
it Urbana: UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, ceramic and metal design 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, ceramics, textile design, mosaics 


indiana 
{t Blo 


ind silversmithing, weaving and textiles, general craft course 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, ceramics, jewelry design 

{¢ Indianapolis }OHN HERRON ART SCHOOL, June-August, ceramic 

ind metal enameling workshops, co-sponsored by American Art 

Clay Company 

{t Lafayette ’ UNIVERSITY, basic crafts, ceramics. jew 
weaving 

1¢ Muncie: BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ceramics, weaving 

jewelry, wood, metal and plastics 

Kansas 

1¢ Lawrence: UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, ceramics, jewelry 

smithing, textile printing, weaving, miscellaneous crafts 

{t Manhattan 


metal crafts and jewelry. design in the crafts 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, ceramics 


Kentucky 
4¢ Louisvil HITE ART INSTITUTE, ceramics, textiles, jewelry 
i¢ Murr MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, ceramics, metalsmithing 
jewelry furniture design 

if Ow re KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE gener 
ceramic 
Maine 

{t Deer Isle HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, wWeavV 
wood, design, graphics 

it Kennebunkport: WULIAM FISHER STUDIO, silk-screen. 
ng. ceramics 
Massachusetts 
it Boston 


Longwood Avenues i SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINI 


MASSACHUSET COLLEGE OF ART, Brookline 


ARTS 


230 Fenway, ceramics, jewelry and silversmithing 

1¢ Plymouth: PLYMOUTH POTTERY GUILD, 42 Summer Street, pottery 
Michigan 
it Aibion 
it Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ceramics 
{t Bloomfield Hills 


Road, ceramics, metalsmithing, weaving and textiles 


ALBION COLLEGE, beginning and advanced ceramics 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, 500 Lone Pine 


{¢ Flint FLINT INSTITUTE OF ART, 1120 East Kearsley Street 
ceramic sculpture, beginning and advanced weaving 

it Grand Haven: GRAND HAVEN ART CENTER, 22 South Second 
Street, ceramics, enameling on copper 

Minnesota 

{¢ St. Paul: SCHOOL OF THE ASSOCIATED ARTS, I11 East 6th Street 
sculpture and ceramics, creative mosaics, craft design 

Mississippi 

{¢ University: UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, ceramics, ceramic sculp 
ture, metalwork, jewelry, enameling 

Missouri 

4¢ Columbia: UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ceramics, jewelry, weaving 
Montana 

it Missoula: MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, ceramics, miscellaneous 
crafts and jewelry 

it West Glacier: MONTANA HOUSE, Weaving, jewelry 

Nebraska 


{t Wayne: * NEBRASKA STATE COLLEGE, jewelry, enameling, ceramics 


New Hompshire 
{t Durham: PAUL CREATIVE ARTS CENTER, University of New 





Hampshire, ceramics and ceramic sculpture, weaving, metal and 
jewelry, wood and plastics, general crafts, basic design 

At Manchester: *MANCHESTER INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
148 Concord Street, enameling, jewelry, pottery, weaving. stencil 
ing, hooked rugs, silk-screen textile printing. 

At Sharon: SHARON ARTS CENTER, woodworking, pottery, enamel- 
ing, jewelry 


New Jersey 
At Montclair: *MONTCLAIR MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, weaving, ceramics 


New Mexico 
At Albuquerque: UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, introduction to crafts, 


beginning and advanced ceramics, weaving, jewelry. 

4t Las Vegas: NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, metal and 
jewelry, weaving, pottery 

At Portales: EASTERN NEW MEXICO UNIVERSITY, ceramics, jewelry, 
enameling, crafts for elementary teachers 

New York 

4t Alfred: ALFRED UNIVERSITY, MFA in ceramics 

At Bingham HARPUR COLLEGE, August 15-19, ceramic, enamel 
and metal, rug making, general design workshops, sponsored by 
York State Craftsmen. 

At Brooklyn: MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, ceramics, enameling. 

At Buffalo: STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 1300 Elm- 
wood Avenue, jewelry, design with wood, clay, fibers, metals. 

4t Chautauqua: **CHAUTAUQUA ARTS AND CRAFTS CENTER, Ceramics, 
jewelry, silver casting, enameling, silk-screen techniques, leather. 
4t Garden City: ADELPHI COLLEGE, plastics, metals, wire, fibers, 
textiles, paper, leather. clay. wood, jewelry. weaving 

it New York City: *RIVERSIDE CHURCH, Riverside Drive and 120th 
Street, bookbinding, ceramics, ceramic sculpture, early American 
decoration, enameling, hand weaving, jewelry, rug making, silk 
screen and block printing; *HENRY STREET POTTERY, 265 Henry 
Street, ceramics and ceramic sculpture; GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERY, 
16 Jones Street, ceramics and ceramic sculpture; *LILI BLUMENAL 
WEAVING WORKSHOP, 53 East 9th Street, weaving, textile design 
and technology; CRAFTS STUDENTS LEAGUE, 840 8th Avenue, book 
binding, ceramics, jewelry and enameling, silk-screen and hand 
stenciling, silversmithing, tapestry, weaving, woodworking, wood 
sculpture, arts and crafts for group leaders and counselors 

At Rochester: SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN, 65 Plymouth 
Avenue, ceramics and ceramic sculpture, metalcrafts and jewelry, 
woodworking and furniture design, weaving and textile design 
At Saratoga Springs: *SKIDMORE COLLEGE, jewelry, enameling, pot 
tery, weaving, screen printing, textiles, wall hangings 

4t White Plains: WESTCHESTER WORKSHOP, weaving, creative 
stitchery, ceramics, design, jewelry, silversmithing, enameling 
North Carolina 

At Asheville: SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, 930 Tunnel 
Road, jewelry and lapidary, pottery, weaving, woodworking, cre 
ative stitchery, rug braiding, native materials 

At Brasstown: JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, woodcarving, 
woodworking, weaving, pottery 

4t Greensboro: WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, introduction to crafts, textile design, printing of textiles, 
weaving of textiles, serigraphy; AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE OF NORTH CAROLINA, general crafts, elementary and advanced 
ceramics, jewelry and metalwork, crafts for public school teachers 
it Penland: PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDCRAFTS, pottery, handweav 
ing, metalcrafts. 

At Winston-Salem: ARTS AND CRAFTS ASSOCIATION, INC., 610 Coli 
seum Drive, block printing, bookbinding, ceramics, creative needle- 
work, enameling, jewelry, lapidary, rug hooking, weaving. 

Ohio 

At Akron: *AKRON ART INSTITUTE, ceramics, enameling, jewelry 
it Cleveland: CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART, 11141 East Boulevard, 


textile design and weaving, beginning and advanced ceramics, 


jewelry and silversmithing, metalwork, enameling 
it Toledo: *TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART, Monroe at Scottwood, ce 
ramics, introduction to design in crafts. 


Oregon 


4t Ashland: SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE, basic craft techniques, 


ceramics. 


4t Corvallis: OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY, pottery, jewelry, leather- 
craft, weaving, craft design, creative arts and crafts for teachers 
it Eugene: UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, ceramics, jewelry and metal- 
work, weaving. 

4t Portland: MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, S.W. Park and Madison, ce 
ramics; OREGON CERAMIC sTuDIO, 3934 S.W. Corbett Avenue, 
ceramics; PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, 1620 S.W. Park, weaving, 
ceramics, jewelry and metalsmithing. 

Pennsylvania 

At Philadelphia: PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART, Broad 
and Pine Streets, ceramic sculpture; TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Beech and Penrose Avenues, ceramics, jewelry and metal arts. 
Rhode Island 

4t Providence: *RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, BFA and MFA 
in ceramics. 


Tennessee 
At Gatlinburg: **CRAFT WORKSHOP IN THE SMOKIES, Offered by 


University of Tennessee Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, June 12- 
July 18, beginning and advanced jewelry, weaving, enameling, 
pottery, craft design, textile design. 

4t Memphis: THE MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS, Overton Park, pot 
tery, silk-screen printing, jewelry and metalwork. 

Texas 

{tf Austin: THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, general crafts, ceramics. 

4t Dallas: DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS SCHOOL, Fair Park, mo 
Saics, ceramics; SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Ceramics 

At Denton: TEXAS WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY, metalwork, ceramics 

At Fort Worth: TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, general crafts. 
At Houston: MUSEUM SCHOOL, 1001 Bissonnet, BFA in ceramics 
At Nacogdoches: STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE, crafts, ce- 
ramics, jewelry and metal arts 

Utah 

At Provo: BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, design in crafts, ceramics 
Vermont 

4t Burlington: UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, glass decoration and ce- 
ramics, jewelry. 

At Ludlow: **FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL, early American dec 
oration, weaving, pottery, rug making, silk-screen, lamp shades, 
basic design and color, experimental weaving, textile design. 
Virginia 

At Buena Vista: * SOUTHERN SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
jewelry, ceramics, silk-screen, leather. 

At Farmville: LONGWOOD COLLEGE, general crafts, silver jewelry, 
enamels, ceramics. 

Washington 

At La Conner: **FIDALGO ALLIED ARTS, ceramics, metalwork and 
jewelry, weaving. 

4t Seattle: UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, design in leather, book 
binding, metal design, jewelry design, enameling, ceramics 

At Tacoma: UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND, jewelry, ceramics 
Wisconsin 

4t Madison: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, beginning and advanced 
ceramics, art metal, general crafts, materials workshop. 

At Milwaukee: *MULWAUKEE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT SCHOOLS, 
weaving, general crafts, metalcrafts; *MILWAUKEE DOWNER COL- 
LEGE, ceramics, metalwork and jewelry, weaving, woodworking; 
MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, textile design, bookbinding, jewelry and 
art metal, ceramics, materials; UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MIL- 
WAUKEE, weaving, ceramics, art metal. 


Canada 
4t Banff: BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Weaving, ceramics 


At Calgary: *SOUTHERN ALBERTA COLLEGE OF ART, 13th Avenue 
and 10th Street N.W., fabrics, weaving, metals, leather, ceramics 
At Halifax: *NOVA SCOTIA COLLEGE OF ART, pottery, weaving, metal- 
work, wood carving, stone carving. 

4t North Hatley THE WORKSHOP, pottery. 

At Toronto: MUSKOKA WORKSHOP, ceramics, enameling, metal, 
jewelry, mosaics. 


Mexico 
it Guanajuato: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel de Allende, ce- 


ramics, weaving, textile design, silverwork. 
At Saltillo: (NTERAMERICAN UNIVERSITY, basic design, weaving, 
ceramics, metalwork 





EXHIBITIONS 


SCRIPPS ANNUAL February 2/1-March 15 

Scripps College's Seventeenth Annual Ce 
ramic Invitational Exhibition, held in Lang 
Gallery on the institution's Claremont (Calif.) 
was organized in accordance with 
unnounced policy which placed 
emphasis on the importance of the 
vidual Each of 28 participating 
artists was asked to submit six examples of 
displayed ss small 


imp 
a recently 
indi 
craftsman 
work. which 


were one 


man shows” so that the viewer could observe 


direction of each exhibitor 
An immediate impression 
scale between East and the West 
Thought of shipping ex 
paid by Scripps, may 
discouraged the transporting of 
the U.S.A 
largeness was evident even in smaller 
by West Coast craftsmen. This 
trast to the more controlled and refined work 
Also, the West 


concerned with 


the intent and 
was of the dif 
ference in 
Coast ceramics 


penses, although have 
large ob 
jects across but the feeling of 
pieces 


was in con 


from most Eastern 
¢ oast 


sculptural 


potters 
seemed more 
forms rather than container 
Jack Hopkins, Jerry Rothman 
Larry Shep, and Bob Arneson, in particular 
exhibited sculptural objects which were ab 
stractly and suitable for 
in gardens and patios. Rothman’s work 
seemed to float above the floor much 
as lily leaves lift above the 
Not all the sculptural objects exhibited 
equally however. The bor 
ween a strong pot and a weak sculp 
ture was often more felt than definable 

It could also be concluded that there was 
a strong interest in unique decorative and ex 


potte r 
with 


shapes 


organic in feeling 
use 
indeed 
surface of a 
pool 
were successful, 


der bet 


pressive ideas. This was seen most clearly in 


the selection and use of glaze, which was, in 
fact. often used so sparsely as to be almost 
nonexistent. Rothman displayed 


» sand glaze technique on his “sky 


in exciting 
use of 
pots 
silica 
The intriguing effects of high heat 


which made use of colored and fused 


sand as surface treatment 


were explored Pierson 


His pottery and wind 


of the 


reminiscent 
Japanese natural ef 


His use of 
freshing in 


ippreciation of 


overfired bodies was re 


contrast to the overcontrol dis 
: lee re 
played elsewhere 

The baskets 


by Roger 


proacn 


bowls, and 


Kuntz reflected 


nporary pottery 


compotes m ide 


inother interesting 
These 
over a plastic beach 
temporary support 

Kuntz then 
ind wide—weaving or 


body to build 


point arture used 


im str iTrrow 
iting 
his sh ipes 


Traditional ideas were perpetuated by the 


nto a solid 


rk oO group which migi De | 


designate 
They were Roger 
Henry Lin, Charles 


1s the keepers of the keys 
{_orsaw Br ce Anderson 

McKe Dr. Herbert Sanders, Frances Sen 
1 Jean W Refinement of body 


ind traditional designs were the con 


ska iT they 


these potters. Perfection in control of 


wspects of ceramics was evident 


the technical 
it all times 

Karen Karnes exhibited an 
lution to the problem of making good func 
pottery. She formed skillfully 

compotes, and covered 
handsome and utilitarian servers 


interesting so 
tional thrown 
bowls liars into 

Enamels were represented in the panels of 
Vivian Koos and Atzy Schiff John 
Paul Miller Merry Renk demonstrated 
the use of enameling in Miller's 
absolute control of the 
ibility 


extre 


while 
and 
jewelry 
work proved his 
granulation 


technique as well as his 
and enamel 
small and complex details 
In addition to craftsmen already 
tioned, the following were participants 
exhibit: Edward Cromey. Robert 
Dittmer, Ray Crimm, Dirk Hubers, Louis 
Mendez I 4. Randall, Kayla Selzer Paul 
Soldner, Paolo Soler nd Phillip Ward 
PAUI 


o work gold into nely 
men 
ilso 


n this 


SOLDNER 





Opposite page: (top left) 
Bowl by Roger Kuntz 
constructed of narrow 

strips of clay; (top right) pot 
by Jerry Rothman 

(bottom) ceramic sculpture by 
Jack Hopkins. All were 
exhibited in Scripps Annual 


CANADIAN CERAMICS April 5-May 

“Canadian Ceramics 1961,” at the Royal 
Ontario Museum, University of Toronto, is 
the fourth national exhibit organized by the 


Canadian Guild of Potters. Comprised of 
194 pieces and representing craftsmen in all 
parts of the country, the show was selected 
by two regional juries and judged for prize 
winners by a three-man national jury: John 
Rutter, assistant director, Everson Museum 
of Art, Syracuse (N.Y.); Cecile Marcoux 
Caille, of the Greater Montreal Arts Coun 
cil; Daniel Rhodes, head of the art depart 
ment, Alfred University, Alfred (N.Y.) 
From the viewpoint of an observer from 
the U.S.A., there are few surprises in the 
exhibition—although there is considerable 
diversity of expression. One thing, however, is 
extremely gratifying: the quality of the work 
of Canadian potters—who are now deeply 
involved with the essential problems of ma 
terial, form, and individual statement—has 
gone up tremendously in the past few years 
Excellent work in stoneware dominates 
the show. Strictly functional pottery com 
prises a small percentage of pieces in the 
final selection. Also in the minority are 
sculptured pots, although there are some 
excellent works which depart from the disci 
plines of traditional wheel-made ftorms, 
notably the prize winning entry of Dorothy 
Midanik (Toronto)—a pot combining slab 
and thrown elements—given the show's top 
award. Prize for the best functional design 
was awarded to Pauline Boote ( Vancouver) 
for her thrown coffee set. Arthur Handy 
(Toronto) won a prize for the best group 
submitted by any one potter. Other awards 
went to Jean Withey (Dorval, P.Q.), Dan 
Wallace (Toronto), Rose Truchnovsky 
(Montreal), Chizuko Shimano (Toronto). 
Bailey Leslie (Toronto), J.Y. Leblanc (Mont 
real), Normand Fillion (Quebec City), 
Joseph Barfoot (Toronto). and Eva East 
(Toronto) DANIEL RHODES 


Award winners in “Canadian Ceramics 1961.” Above: Pot by Don Wallace (left) and 


three earthenware vases by Chizuko Shimano. Below 


Stoneware pot by Dorothy Midanik 





EXHIBITIONS 


RAVENNA MOSAICS March 30-May 14 
In a chastely installed, well-lighted arrange- 
ment, the exhibition of eighteen panels called 
“Modern Mosaics of Ravenna” (see CRAFT 
HORIZONS, January/February 1960), organ- 
ized by the AFA unde. the auspices of the 
Italian Cultural Institute, is now on view at 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York City. It is gratifying to see new 
work in a medium whose ancient tradition 
is so readily related to contemporary design 
approaches, and the exhibition demonstrates 
that the art of piecing together bits of glass 
and vitreous material can still achieve vi 
tality and freshness when the efforts of de- 
signer and craftsman coalesce in a true 
understanding of the material 

This, however, does not occur in every 
panel, despite the statement by Prof. Giuseppe 
Bovini, one of the exhibition's organizers, 
that the mosaicist was placed “in contact 
with the artist before the work was even 
begun,” so that “the master of the mosaic 
came to understand much better what the 
artist really wanted to express and the latter 
began to comprehend the difficulties 
ind possibilities offered by the mosaic.” One 
when looking at the panels de 
signed by Chagall, Saetti, Gentilini, and 
Campigli whether all the effort was not on 
the craftsman’s side to transpose what are 
obviously paintings medium 

By far the most panel is a 
brilliantly black, and 
white vertical by the French painter Mathieu 
Whether it is Mathieu's style or the fact 
that he—and only one other—personally 
produced the mosaic, the transposition is 
There is a feeling of spontaneity 
nd directness in the use of materials that 
s essential. The directions of the 
change; spaces of grout are exposed to pro 
duce a textural pattern which visually re 
minds the viewer that he is looking at frag 
ments of glass—not a flat area of pigment 

There is no question about the superior 
technical skill with which the eight crafts 
men, under the direction of Professor Giu- 
seppe Salietti of the Bottega del Mosaico in 
Ravenna, have executed the panels. As this 
is, in fact, more a show of superlative crafts 
manship than inspired design, it is gratifying 
to see their names identified with each mo 
saic. Translations of the cartoons of Cor- 
pora and Moreni are absolute tours de force 

Perhaps because their designs are more 
transposed into relatively flat areas 
therefore maintain a “wall” 
feeling, the lyric Afro panel, the 
surface of Vedova, and the textile-like small 
patterned panels of Capogrossi and Cagli 
though less satisfying in composition—are 
most “mosaic-like 

Unlike ceramics and enamels, where the 
fire can capriciously modify a 
result in a less controllable manner, or tap 
weaving, which requires great tech 
skill (all mediums for which well 
known artists have done designs), it seems 
that mosaic is one medium in which results 
are immediately visible and time is not a 
factor. It is, therefore, not impractical to 
suggest that in this case the artist's direct 
manipulation with the material would re 
sult in a personal imprint and not suffer 
from the translation, no matter how skillful 

—OPPI UNTRACHT 
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FRENCH BOOKBINDINGS March 15-April 22 
English bibliophiles, blinking from _ the 
freak sunshine of a London March as they 
entered the tall, eighteenth century rooms 
of the Arts Council house at St. James’ 
Square, were still more dazzled by the riot 
of colors inside. For here was the first ex- 
hibition of modern French bookbindings 
to be seen in England. If the initial impres- 
sion to eyes still influenced by the sober 
harmonies of Roger Payne and Cobden- 
Sanderson was bewilderment at so lavish 
and impetuous a use of inlays of different 
colored leathers, the next was of admiration 
at the amazing perfection of technique. A 
single warped beard struck a melancholy 
note; but with this one exception, the covers 
were straight and solid—and opened with 
ease—the inlays were applied without the 
slightest irregularity of surface, the tooling 
was firm and brilliant 

The work of eight binders—or, rather, 
designers of bindings, for none executed his 
own product—was presented in this exhibi- 
tion organized by the Société de la Reliure 
Originale, an association mostly of French 
collectors, booksellers, and binders, though 
with many foreign honorary or correspond 
ing members. One case was devoted to the 
feminine talent of the late Rose 
1959; her six bindings 
an individual style 


essentially 
Adler, who died in 
shown were marked by 


depending on the use of small inlays and 


The other seven exhib 
itors are all still active 

The oldest, Robert Bonfils (born in 1886), 
is also the most traditional in design, and 
his work includes many naturalistic motifs 
His highly successful effects were achieved 
by concentrating attention on the texture of 
the morocco through the moderate use of 
gold tooling and by his vivid but harmonious 
choice of contrasting colors—citron, black, 
orange, dark green, and bright blue. Georges 
Cretté (born in 1893) is more 
though his designs, too, are only partly ab 
stract. Some of his most recent work was also 
his most effective: Tolstoy's Hadji Mourad, 
bound in 1955, in black morocco with inlays 
of red and mauve suggesting the soft rich 
ness of embroidery; the lush, barbaric greens 
and yellows, on a biack ground, of the bind 

1958) of La Sauvage Appri- 
Taming of the Shrew) 


decorative lettering 


eclectic, 


ing (done in 
voisée (The 

With Germaine de Coster, whose designs 
are executed by her partner, Héléne Dumas, 
we entered a world of pure abstraction and 
of brilliant polychrome effects with multiple 
small inlays. She is fond of using box calf, 
a particularly difficult material to work, and 
one of her bindings created an original effect 
by embodying part of the palette of Jacques 
Villon, artist of the book it contains (Max 
Jacob's A poémes rompus, 1960). The other 
female binder, Claude Stahly, has a wholly 
individual style of irregular inlays of broken 
color, without gold tooling. The effect was 
most successful on the black and cloudy red 
covers of Pierre Bonnefoy'’s Pierre écrite 
illustrated by Ubac 

Paul Bonet is the doyen of French binders 
and the one with the greatest reputation 
abroad. The development of his designs 
could be traced from the simple elegance of 
gilt linear ornament on red, done in 1938, 
to the arresting vividness of his recent work 
Warm colors danced in rhythmic gaiety on 
Matisse’s Jazz; gilt lines throwing blue and 
black shadows streamed outward from an in- 
from an atomic ex 


candescent center, as 


plosion, on Rouault’s Cirque; and on a copy 
of Hesiod’s Theogonia, illustrated by Braque, 
abstract forms were poised in relief, as if in 
mysterious reflection, on irregular egg-yolk 
yellow panels set in a green ground. 

The two youngest binders were among 
the most remarkable. Pierre Martin (born in 
1913) is less violent in choice of color than 
his colleagues (see page 14); one was grateful 
for his cool grays, whites, blacks, and beiges. 
His work fell into two groups. One reflected 
the art of medern illustrators; two bindings 
with interlaced lines framed in brown bor 
ders he described as “an homage to Braque;” 
others with multiple small inlays resembled 
Picasso’s cubism of 1925. The other group 
was derived directly from the Renaissance; 
an elaborate essay in perspective recalled the 
sixteenth century's preoccupation with this 
subject; and several bindings decorated with 
lettering of classic purity and beauty were 
clearly based on Luca Pacioli’s and Geoffrey 
Tory’s study of “divine proportion.” 

Georges Leroux (born in 1912, a profes- 
sional binder only since 1956) was the enfant 
terrible of the show, with his inlays of cork, 
wood, sandpaper, and broken eggshell. His 
seething imagination and mania for experi 
ment were obvious; his taste for avant-garde 
literature, vouched for in the catalog, came 
as no surprise. At present a terror to English 
translators and a bewilderment to would-be 
patrons, his great gifts may make him, when 
he settles down and finds a style, an artist 
of rare distinction. 

One thing was clear from the exhibition 
the modern French school of binding is pre 
eminent for skill, for imagination, and for 
luxury. Collectors are free to follow their 
own taste, but no institutional library that 
seeks to represent the art of the book can 
afford to neglect them.—ANTHONY HOBSON 


NEW TALENT February 26-April 2 

A national invitational exhibition entitled 
“American Crafts—New Talent” presented 
the work of eighteen young craftsmen, some 
still students, as part of the University of 
Illinois’ tenth Festival of Contemporary 
Arts. Major portion of the exhibit was on 
view in the new Krannert Art Museum on 
the Urbana campus. 

The 140 items in the show were selected 
by Professor Donald Frith of the Univer 
sity’s art faculty for, as was stated in the 
catalog, “evidence of creative imagination, 
relation of visual design to function, and 
skillful use of materials and tools.” 

Exhibitors included the following: pot- 
ters Ralph Bacerra (Calif.), Julia Browne 
(N. Y.), Anthony Corrao (Ohio), Viola 
Frey (Calif.), Hacik Gamityan (Calif.), 
John Glick (Mich.), Young Suk Kim 
(N. Y.), John Tuska (Ky.); weavers Sandra 
August (Ohio), Kay Sekimachi (Calif.), Pa 
tricia Stryker (N. C.), Dorian Zachai 
(N. Y.); jewelers Stanley Lechtzin (Mich.) 
and Gordon Wong (Calif.); silversmiths 
Colin Richmond (Mass.) and Blanche 
Vanis (Ohio); woodworkers William Keyser 
(N. Y.) and Jere Osgood (N. Y.) 

Cooperating with Professor Frith in ar 
rangements for the exhibition were Cran 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills 
(Mich.); Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleve 
land (Ohio); School for American Crafts 
men, Rochester (N. Y.); Alfred University. 
Alfred (N. Y.); College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland (Calif.); Chouinard Art Institute, 
Los Angeles (Calif... 





Silver pitcher by Colin Richmond, 
New Talent” at 


of Illinois 


in “American Crafts 
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RIEGGER-NOSTI February 18-March 18 

The two-man exhibition of ceramics by Hal 
Riegger and Harold Nosti at the Norton 
Gallery in West Palm Beach (Fla.) was a 
lively exploration of the responsiveness of 
the medium to new 

Riegger, who is ceramics instructor at the 
Belleair Art Center, Belleair (Fla.), exhib 
ited a “rock” phase of his work. The color, 
texture, and form of rocks and stone slabs 
were translated into free-standing and pan 
eled sculptures, which were Riegger’s major 
pieces, and into vases, pitchers, and bowls 
By combining wood and slender metal 
tubing with the larger ceramic forms, Rieg 
introduced a new textural excitement 
nto his work. Further, in his open struc 
tures, such as “Five People,” he achieved 
something like the airiness of a landscape 
with loosely placed boulders and bare trees 
seen against the sky. 

Nosti’s major works were ceramic panels 
with carved decorations, shallow bowls 
carved in high relief, and combination mo- 
saic tile and stained glass panels. The de- 
signs on them were semi-abstract landscapes, 
animals, and fishes. In spite of their modern 
designs, the ceramic bowls especially had 
a timeless appearance, as though centuries 
of use had etched deeply around the relief 
decorations and elements had subdued the 
colors into wonderful harmonies of grayed 
blues, lavenders, pinks, and greens 

Nosti’s color work was painterly, reflective 
of his experience as a painter and mosai- 
cist. He first started working with ceramics 
two years ago and is Riegger’s scholarship 
assistant at the Art Center PERI TUCKER 


ideas 


ger 


Ceramic tile mural with carved decoration by Harold Nosti. 


Fired ceramic sculpture, 18" high, by James Melchert 


JAMES MELCHERT February 19-March 16 
The Art Center of Richmond (Calif.), 
which has established a most commendable 
policy of exhibiting the work of relatively 
little-known local sculptors in a series of 
one-man shows, recently presented seven 
teen pieces of ceramic sculpture by James 
Melchert. Having studied with Peter 
Voulkos for the past two years, Melchert, 
like most Voulkos protégés, has developed 
into a mature and independent artist with 
a distinct personal style. 

His stoneware pieces range in size from 
less than a foot to over six feet in height, 
the larger ones being built up of a number 
of smaller shapes permanently joined with 
epoxy cement. These larger sculptures are 
an assemblage of several single elemental 
forms—especially cones, mounds, or raised 
“V"-shaped bird-like component, 


masses—a 


and a spoked wheel. An effect of unity re 
sults from an almost aimless playing with 


and testing of combinations of shapes—until 
a condition of oneness is created. Surfaces 
are usually free of glaze, except for some 
occasional areas of intense color, which, 
when played against the massive shapes, 
serve to emphasize and enhance the singular 
simplicity of each piece. 

Melchert’s perception in freely playing with 
different combinations of forms results in final 
compositions which are always surprising 
but appropriate, unexpected but not strange 
It is in the discovery of these surprises that 
one experiences a delightful excitement sel- 
dom felt when observing more elaborate and 
complex sculptures. With his simple, un 
affected, basic shapes, Melchert presents to 
us that rarest of art forms—monumental 
clay sculpture JOSEPH PUGLIESE 
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EXHIBITIONS 


30-May 14 
hangings are 


ZELDA STRECKER March 
Zelda Strecker, wall 
shown in the Members Gallery of the Mu 
seum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
City, is an artist who has brought new en- 
ergy to the medium of silk-screen printing 
on fabric and through experiment and dis 
covery has revealed its possibilities as a 
mural technique 

The hangings exhibited can be generally 
divided into those designed for a particular 
architectural setting and those whose use is 
more flexible and which involve a combina 
tion of screen-printing, appliqué of layers of 
transparent fabric, and stitchery. Religious 
symbolism, somewhat obscure in “Christian 
Wall Hangings 2, and 5,” becomes more ap 
a scale model for, and an actual 
part of, a reredos screen for St. Paul's Epis 
copal Church in Peoria (Ill.). In the latter, 
the size and freedom of powerful symbols, 
restrained by muted colors, and allover ar 
rangement of rectangular panels is extremely 
effective. Most successful are those hangings 
less concerned with combining various media 
or which use stitchery sparingly—such as 
‘Calligraphy in Color” and two hangings 
lent by architects Cantrell and Schacht. In 
these the artist begins to discover new forms 
in an already established The 
combination of techniques is no longer a 


whose 


parent in 


vocabulary 


vehicle for an evocative overtendedness and 
elf-involvement, but a way of enriching the 
composition rather than the surface. A sen 


sitivity in the choice of fabric and its inter 
play with the printed shape is apparent 
throughout the exhibition ALICE ADAMS 


30-May 14 
Philip Secrest of 


THE SECRESTS March 
Pottery by James and 
Bristol Hills (N. Y.) was exhibited in the 
Little Gallery of the Museum of Contem 
porary Crafts, New York City. As one of 
the U.S.A.’s most potting teams, 
the brothers are best known for their design 
ind craftsmanship of footed stoneware jars, 
casseroles, and other utilitarian 
such as mugs, pitchers, plates, and bowls 
Their individual pieces are similar—they 
both use the same bodies, glazes, and firing 
techniques—but they can be distinguished by 
different approaches to finish and decoration 
Jim's pottery usually incorporates graphic 
effects achieved with brush, stamp, 
while Phil's forms are usually amplified with 
textural of surface treatment. The 
two brothers enjoy working and 
have solved their problems as partners for 
ten years. The Secrests do not consider 
themselves as “exhibition potters,” and the 
work produced for everyday 


practical use 


successful 


vessels 


tool, of 


allover 
together 


over 


shown was 


CLAUDE HORAN January 22 February 5 
Forty “people pots” by Claude Horan, head 
of the ceramics department at the University 
of Hawaii, comprised an exhibition at the 
Doris Birkland Art Studio in Monterey 
(Calif.), Horan’s first mainland one-man 
show since 1945. According to the Monterey 
Peninsula Herald, “His metallic glaze, brushed 
on and once-fired with the clay, lends a vol 
canic, mystical vigor to the forms that seem 
to rise from the depths of the island. Yet, 
once humanized, this primeval clay assumes 
satirically the familiar postures common to 
people everywhere.” 
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THE BREWERS February 9-March 2 

Tapestries by Floyd and Margreth Brewer 
of Gig Harbor (Wash.), on view at the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio in Portland, re 
vealed a pair of artists totally uninhibited 
in their use of techniques and materials. In 
the 22 entries, religious themes provided sub 
ject matter for a majority of the designs 
Some of the tapestries were abstract; in one 
a family cat appeared in realistic admiration 
of a jug of flowers; occasionally abstraction 
and realism were combined in a single work 
The Brewers employ a variety of techniques, 
and their materials include linen, cotton, 
metallics, strips of plastic upholstery mate 
rial, wool, and Fiberglas KAY BOLLAM 
FRANCES ROBINSON February /7-March 12 
Executed by Akron (Ohio) craftsman 
Frances Robinson, a group of machine 
stitched wall hangings in the Members Gal 
lery of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, New York City, revealed a fanciful 
imagery full of sophisticated reminiscences 
of childhood. Experience in the graphic arts 
was in evidence where the closeness of the 
stitches to one another suggested a line etched 
or engraved into the cloth. The 
quality of this machine-stitched line and the 
flickering of the stitches over the surface was 
used to create luminosity and spatial depth 
Colors were vibrant because of the overlap 
ping of stitched areas, all of which intensified 
the effect of transparency Although there 
was a general tendency to overcomplicate, a 
move toward simplification of composition 
was seen in the hanging “Sunflowers,” with its 
unified variety of circular shapes. Since she 
that “there are possibilities for cre 
itive expression in this medium that have 
never been explored,” one hopes that Fran 
ces Robinson will be the first to probe 
deeper into the meaning of the difficult tech 
as it relates to 


relentless 


feels 


nique that she has mastered 
the subject matter and the forms and shapes 


she employs ALICE ADAMS 


Machine-stitched wall hanging 


WIN NG February 28-March 25 
With his second one-man show of ceramic 
sculpture at the Mi Chou Gallery, New York 
City, Win Ng of San Francisco has emerged 
as an artist whose work imparts a bold 
vitality and vigor defined by his own point 
of view as a creative personality. Most 
impressive of the 21 pieces shown were 
his monolithic constructions, some of which 
are five feet high. In building them, he be 
gins with a basic form, the slab, and puts 
together large, strong rectangular blocks 
which he then stacks, seemingly at random, 
and freely decorates with a range of sub 
dued glazes—browns, blacks, grays, whites 
At times he will scratch his surfaces with 
stylized designs which give the effect of pe 
troglyphs on time-worn rock. His intention 
is to create powerful sculptural statements 
which recall the austere formal presence of 
Stonehenge ruins, and that he often succeeds 
makes him an exciting potter indeed. His 
best efforts comprise a genuinely creative 
body of work 
Also included in the show were whimsical 
‘people” and sculptures, composed 
for the most wheel-thrown forms 
H.H 


“cat” 


part of 


HALPER-NEUBAUER February 16-March 10 
Ceramic wind bells by Estelle Halper and 
Charlee Neubauer were shown at The Phila 
delphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Estelle Halper, who is instructor of ceramics 
at the Westchester Workshop, Westchester 
(N. Y.), specializes also in jars, bottles, and 
ceramic sculpture, while Charlee Neubauer, 
who teaches at the Claude Art Center, Mt 
Vernon (N. Y.), prefers always to work 
sculpturally. “To throw on the wheel 
not interest me because it limits the range of 
exploration for new forms,” she states. “My 
objective is to find the essence of organic 
growth—the asymmetry and rhythm in na 
ture—and to be true to the plasticity of 
the material.” 


does 


Sunfiowers,” by Frances Robinson 





THE WINTERS March /5-April 9 

As seen by their exhibition at The Phila 
delphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia (Pa.), Ed- 
ward and Thelma Winter of Cleveland (Ohio) 
are impressively successful husband-and-wife 
collaborators on ceramic and vitreous enamel 
commissions for churches, architectural ex 
teriors, and interiors. The potentials of their 
collaboration were suggested in photographs 
of commissioned work as well as in ceramic 
sculptures, religious and decorative panels, 
and bowls in transparent enamel on copper 

In most instances, Thelma Winter is the 
designer and her husband the executor. Her 
ceramic figures and animals have charm in 
concept and in execution. She moves beyond 
this in her open sculptural pieces, where 
both her color and form are more im 
aginative and more technically explorative 
and less dependent on whimsy. 

In the purely abstract panels by Edward 
Winter, the colors, with a few exceptions, are 
strident; the designs seem too calculated and 
are often without esthetic meaning. Author 
of Enamel Art on Metals, he has pioneered 
the decorative use of vitreous enamels on 
copper, steel, and aluminum, as well as the 
use of silver foil, liquid gold, and experi- 
mental textures. Although this reviewer 
recognizes their technical virtuosity and can 
understand their wide appeal for commercial 
and ecclesiastical purposes, only an occa- 
sional panel, like “Gold Inlay,” and the 
transparent enamel bowls add conceptual 
sensitivity to technical tour de force 

GERTRUDE BENSON 
DIANE JOUBIN January 29-March 25 
That Diane Joubin was a painter and sculp 
tor before she turned her talents to ceramics 
apparent in an exhibition of her work 
at the new Cobb Lane Gallery in Birming 
ham (Ala.). Entitled “Images and Ceramics,” 
her show had a feeling of Mediterranean 
antiquity, a primitive quality in the earthy 
manner with which she works her clay. Her 
highly functional bottles, water jugs, plates, 
and planters employ muted yet robust color 
combinations that clearly take their inspira 
tion from nature 


was 


MICHAEL MULLEN Apri! 5-29 

Gump's is probably San Francisco's most 
stylish gift shop, and one-man shows of 
ceramics are always warmly received. Most 
recent of these was an exhibit of 23 vessels 
and sculptures by young Michael Mullen of 
Los Angeles which, unfortunately, were not 
only poorly displayed, but seemed incon- 
gruous among the slick gift-art inventory 
in the store—an unhappy situation in that 
Mullen’s heavy, blunt forms at their best 
could not be described as either exciting or 
commanding 

He is, simply, being exhibited much too 
early. His facility in throwing on the wheel 
has not yet grown into ability, and in the 
combining of thrown and slab forms he has 
not yet resolved the different techniques into 
a single means of achieving unified and ex- 
pressive ideas. 

In at least one piece, however, entitled 
“Bull's Head,” can be seen Mullen’s poten- 
tial as a sculptor. There are suggestions in 
the four-foot-high work of new shapes and 
vitality, and in all of his work there is an 
enthusiasm and eagerness which, when chan- 
neled through a period of development and 
maturity, might produce some first-rate ce- 
ramic sculpture JOSEPH PUGLIFSF 


FREDERICK MILLER February 17-March 12 
Some twenty pieces of hollow ware by Fred 
erick Miller, shown in the Little Gallery of 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New 
York City, ranged from the most finely ex- 
ecuted free-form bowls—done by an old 
process he calls “stretching’—to strongly 
personal sculptured pitchers and servers of 
possessing simplicity and power. All dem- 
onstrated why Miller has become one of the 
best known silversmiths in the country. 

A teacher of silversmithing and jewelry de- 
sign at the Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleve- 
land (Ohio), he has stated: “Contemporary 
hollow ware . Should be designed to try 
to capture the same elegance that is so often 
associated with the more traditional treat- 
ments.” This concept was best achieved by 


a small, gently bellied bowl, poised on three : 


part-ebony legs, delicately etched with a sin- 
gle free-flowing line—the whole achieving 
an authentic sculptural simplicity H.H 


DENNING-COLEMAN April /-/5 
Work by Kay Denning and Roy Coleman 
was featured in the first annual exhibition 
of enamels at The Small World Gallery. 
Rockville Centre (N. Y.). Kay Denning, who 
won an Award of Merit in the recent Artist 
Craftsmen of New York Annual at Cooper 
Union Museum, showed her glass fused with 
enamel panels—outstanding in their abstract 
design and colors. Roy Coleman’s work is 
noteworthy for his handling of the medium 
in a more representational manner. He 
teaches enameling at Malverne, Long Island, 
and both are members of the Long Island 
Craftsmen’s Guild 


MURIEL LIVINGSTON April //-22 

Fabric collages by Muriel Livingston, ex 
hibited at the Galerie Internationale, New 
York City, are exuberant in color and some- 
times arrive at a lively arrangement of cut 
fabric shapes. Using pieces of such materials 
as burlap, velvet, silk, felt and colored yarns 
held down by a rather tenuous stitchery, 
the artist creates hangings which are, at 
best, experiments waiting to be developed 
further ALICE ADAMS 


JEAN AMES March 22-April 2] 
Tapestries designed by Southern California 
artist Jean Ames and woven by the Aubusson 
Studios in France were displayed in the 
Lang Art Galleries at Scripps College, Clare- 
mont (Calif.). Noted for her mosaics, en- 
amels, and painting, the field of tapestry is 
new for Jean Ames and one which, ac 
cording to Richard Petterson, assistant pro 
fessor of ceramics at Scripps. “has been 
utilized to the fullest by Mrs. Ames’ de- 
signs. Her tapestries are like paintings in 
conveying a sense of poetic imagination 
Through her artist's eye, natural forms have 
been reinterpreted into significant shapes.” 
Jean Ames has long been preoccupied 
with the problem of transmuting a personal 
idiom, marked by decorative warmth and 
fantasy, into media which would enhance 
these qualities. Tapestry she finds especially 
congenial, for it lends itself to a sensuous, 
subtle, infinitely varied color-surface which 
can reinforce the fantasy that is her most 
characteristic quality. At the same time, she 
feels tapestry is excellently suited for the 
decoration of walls that are to be viewed 
under a variety of conditions—since there 
is no light reflection and the surface holds 
interest when examined closely DAVID SCOTT 


Ceramic sculpture by Marion Levinston, 
30” high, in an exhibition of “Graduate 
Student Work in Progress” held 

April 10-29 in the Douglass College Art 
Gallery, Rutgers \jUniversity, 

New Brunswick <N. J.). Finished with 
moss green glaze, piece is 

built of thrown spouts set in cement. 


JOHN RANIERI February 3-March 5 
Montage wall tapestries by John Ranieri of 


Longport (N. J.), shown at The Philadel 
phia Art Alliance, painstakingly recreate 
landscapes and still lifes in geometric ab 
stractions. Working with tightly woven up 
holstery fabrics, his craftsmanship is in 
tricate and skillful, but the interplay of 
shapes is often more freshly conceived and 
executed than the color relationships, which, 
at times, seem garish in comparison with 
the gentle shapes, rhythms, and moods 
Where there is a disciplined exclusion of 
overprolific detail, as in “Boat and Gulls” 
or, perhaps best of all, “Nocturne,” his 
shapes and colors are more sensitively re 
lated and, consequently, more meaningful 

—GERTRUDE BENSON 


SOMEROSKI-EISENRERG February 1-28 
James Someroski, a member of the faculty 
of Kent State University, Kent (Ohio). 
shared an exhibition with Marguerite Eisen- 
berg at the Womens City Club of Cleveland. 
Someroski’s most successful work is his pot- 
tery, for which he won the Agnes Gund 
Memorial Fellowship given by the Cleveland 
Institute of Art in 1954. His early pottery 
is heavy, but his forms recently have be- 
come more delicate and are sometimes hap- 
pily red-glazed. He was represented also by 
hooked rugs, embroidery, sculpture, and a 
few canvases. Marguerite Eisenberg, who 
began study at the Cleveland Institute ten 
years ago, experiments in many media and 
is most successful with a collage composed 
of many-colored layers of tissue paper, giv- 
ing the effect of Seurat painting. 

—MARIE KIRK WOOD 








EXHIBITIONS 


“Sunscape,” a wool rug in shades of red, by Gloria Crouse, 


award winner in 


LETTER FROM SEATTLE 

hy DON NORMARK 

The ninth annual Northwest Craftsmen’s 

Exhibition, on view April 9-May /0 at the 

Henry Gallery on the University of Wash 

ington Campus, includes entries from Wash 
Oregon, Alaska, Montana, and 

The work was not yet in the galleries 

may be 


ington, 
Idaho 
it the time of this review, but it 
safely predicted from evidence of past years 
that Gervais Reed, assistant museum direc 
tor, will mount an imaginative. well inte 
grated. and thoughtful presentation 
Attractive pieces by names new to this re 
viewer are a finely finished teak and walnut 
comainer by George Herbert, a beautiful 
stoneware plate with white engobe by Ngaire 
Hixson, three irregularly shaped, vari-colored 
tea bowls by Clarence Harris, and a black 
and green ash-glazed stoneware bottle by 
Ann Johnson. Bottles and vases are pre 
dommant among the ceramics, many of 
them being wheel thrown and then whacked 
Despite the fact that 
the entries tended in this direction, it is still 
and there is evidence of 


into irregular shapes 
a varied showing 
many individual talents at work 

Over-all quality of the show has increased 
considerably in the eight years since its in 
ception. Looking through the 
early shows, it is obvious that many award 


catalogs of 


winners of a few years ago could not gain 
entry to the present exhibition. Jewelry is 
the single exception to this observation, for 
the quality and quantity of pieces submitted 
has fallen off markedly from the energetic 
output of a few years ago. Enamel entries 
too, have declined sharply. Weaving. on the 
other hand, has increased 
becoming more vivid 
Special award winners Marvin 
Herard of Seattle, for a cast bronze sculp 
ture; Dean Merriman of Edmonds ( Wash.) 
for a brass and glass light fixture: Robert 
Stanton of Seattle, for a brass cabinet pull 
Other awards were won by Paul Nelson 
of Seattle, for a clay construction; John 
Booker of Seattle, for a ceramic bowl: Henry 
Mead of Helena (Mont.), for a covered 


with colors used 


were 


Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition in 


Seattle 


ceramic jar; Patricia Warashina of Seattle, 
for a ceramic bottle; L. R. Steeves of Hood 
River (Ore.), for a walnut trencher; Arthur 
Longpré of Seattle, for a gold ring with 
black pearl; George Laisner of Pullman 
(Wash.), for an enamel panel; Lisel Salzer 
of Seattle, for an enamel panel; Solange 
Kowert of Portland (Ore.), for a casement 
cloth; Mary Margaret Lea of Seattle, for a 
wool rug; Miriam Peck of Bellingham 
(Wash.), for a wall hanging; Jean Wilson 
of Seattle. for a rug; Gloria Crouse of 
Olympia (Wash.), for a wool rug; Hazel 
Keonig and Mary Kutila of Seattle, for a 
bag of toys; and Norman Warsinske of Se 
ittle, for a steel lantern 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 

PY PAUL LAPORTE 

The ceramic work of David Cressey, shown 
Silvan Simone Gallery, January 27 
February 16, stands somewhere between the 


al ie 
purely decorative and a more personal ex 
pression. There is a certain 
tightness about his constructions, assembled 
partly partly hand-shaped 
with either entirely absent 
or applied sparingly and judiciously. But 
because the forms are organic and imagina 
tive, their appeal is not exclusively intellec 
tual. The most interesting piece, called 
Earthcells,” is built asymmetrically from 
not much less than a score of thrown pots 
and cylinders, the whole assemblage finally 
being cut in one plane. The outside-inside 
relationships thus established give a certain 
cubist effect 

“College Ceramics,” at the Otis Art In 
stitute March 9-April 23, was not only an 
interesting new type of exhibition but, due to 
the high technical quality of the work 
shown, a rewarding one which deserves cov- 
erage in this column. Open to all Southern 
California universities, colleges, and art 
schools, the show was juried on a profes- 
sional level by John Wallis of the Wallis- 
Wiley Stained Glass Studio in Pasadena; 
Harrison Mcintosh, Claremont potter; and 
Thomas Leavitt, director of the Pasadena 


coldness and 
from thrown, 


forms textures 


Art Museum. Some 624 pieces by 120 stu- 
dents were entered, anJ 224 ceramics were 
accepted—the work of some 71 potters 

Throughout the show, although the chat 
acter of work varied with the different 
schools, the high level of competence was 
much more professional than one would 
expect. If anything, technical ability seemed 
to be regarded in selection over creative 
investigation, the jurors favoring tight disci- 
pline over a looser approach. On this basis, 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
was amply represented. From this school, 
the work of Henry Yamada—two vases with 
a sure design emphasizing their three-dimen 
sional form—was outstanding 

The most consistently high level of work, 
adding warmth to technical competence, was 
achieved by the students at Scripps College 
There was a serenity in their approach 
which was often missing in other groups 
The sensitive stoneware plate by Doug 
Lawrie, given a first-year student award, 
was a good example. A similar quality was 
evident in a small cup-shaped vase by Virgil 
Howard of the Chouinard Art Institute. The 
most interesting work in design for com 
mercial production was a coffee set by Jerry 
Rothman of the Otis Art Institute 

Most of the more ambitious architectural 
work was not on the same level of quality 
as the smaller pieces. The prize winning 
relief by Frank Romero, of Los Angeles 
State College, was a technical tour de force 
which did not probe deep enough and re 
mained, thus, a superficial exercise. The clay 
and glass mosaic panel by Martin Rudick, 
of Otis, was attractive in its warm coloring 
but rather dry in design 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
hy YOSHIKO UCHIDA 
The Tenth Annual Designer-Craftsmen 
Exhibit of the Richmond Art Center, March 
6-April 24, was juried this year by John Leary 
of San Jose State College; Mark Adams of 
the California School of Fine Arts; and 
Joseph Pugliese of the University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley. They selected 169 pieces 
from a total of 523 submitted by 
183 artists, and pottery again was the out 
standing and most fully represented craft 
Selection, however, was extremely uneven, 
and it seemed incredible that an inverted 
turtle, labeled “ashtray,” could have passed 
screening in a show of this nature. The 
quality of textiles was much improved over 
previous years, and weaving, in particular, 
successful. There is still 
a need for more imaginative creativity in 
the mosaic entries, however, and jewelry. 
never widely represented in these exhibits. 
was again minimal—although distinguished 
by some outstanding pieces. There was no 
woodwork and only a few enamels 

The Art Center is to be commended fo 
giving craftsmen one of the few opportuni 
ties in this area to show their work. The 
major problem seems to be that of enticing 
more top people to submit entries, so that 
the quality in all media might be raised 

Prizes were awarded to the following: tex 
tiles: Trude Guermonprez, Ann Hornby, 
Helen Pope, Hawthorne Tilton; ceramics 
Charles McKee, Rita Yokoi, Bernadette 
Cole; metals: William Underhill, Margaret 
de Patta, Imogene Gieling, Jason Schoener; 
mosaics: Madeline Cortese, Ann Hunt, Lois 
Allen. The Architectural Award went to 
Jack Hoag for a glass hanging screen 


entries 


seemed uniformly 





BROOKLYN SHOW February 14-April 23 

“Masters of Contemporary American Crafts,” 
at The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn (N.Y.), 
was an extremely stimulating exhibition 
The eight craftsmen represented—Kenneth 
Bates, Lili Blumenau, Karl Drerup, Wharton 
Esherick, Hudson Roysher, Edwin Scheier, 
Marianne Strengell, Frans Wildenhain—were 
selected as men and women “having author 
ity; leaders; directors; teachers.” They were 
also chosen for their influence on other 
craftsmen and on commercial manufacture 

It was evident, in this group, that there 
are diverse standards for all the crafts. Some 
craftsmen stress utility of design; others 
emphasize decoration. All, however, have a 
consistency of purpose—the basic striving 
for what they regard as good design. As 
Marvin Schwartz, curator of the Museum's 
department of decorative arts pointed out, 
“there is no universal unity in the concept 
of good design.” A selection of the work of 
each artist showed his growth and develop 
ment during the last twenty years. 

Five media were represented by approxi- 
mately 223 objects. Esherick showed his 
imaginative, beautifully executed furniture 
which becomes sculptural in quality. Con- 
trasting approaches to ceramics were evident 
in the work of Wildenhain and Scheier. The 
former takes new paths and evolves fresh 
forms, often humorous; the latter returns to 
simple traditional shapes which he skillfully 
decorates with designs whose inspiration is 
primitive. Marianne Strengell stresses experi- 
mentation in her textiles, while weaver Lili 
Blumenau, a consummate designer-craftsman, 
also “works apart from the major currents 
of the day.” Creativity in color and pattern 
was evident in the enamels of both Bates 
and Drerup. Roysher, working carefully in 
brass and silver, creates ecclesiastical ob- 
jects in keeping with their function. 

Whether one agreed with the choice of 
the craftsmen or not, the exhibition was 
vital and a change from the many craft 
shows based not on an idea but on an assort- 
ment of objects massed together because of 
their country or state of origin or similarity 
of media. “Master of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Crafts” suggested the tendencies of to- 
day's craft movement and showed the sources 
from which they sprang. GLORIA FINN 


THE ARGULARTISTS March 6-25 

A small but exciting show of recent work 
by the Argilartists, a group of professional 
New York ceramists, was presented at the 
Greenwich House Pottery, New York City 
Because members of the group—which was 
formed in 1959—operate from their own 
studios and approach ceramics in an indi- 
vidual manner, the exhibition presented a 
variety of work—ranging from the 
solid, well-designed stoneware of Arthur 
Floyd and Dean Mullavey to the more 
sculptural forms of Jeff Schlanger. The work 
of Hui Ka Kwong, always interesting, again 
took on a new appearance. Although the 
glazes were familiar, the forms were not. 
Several pieces were made up of bowls on 
pedestals, the pedestals being quite high and 
the bowls constructed of thrown rings cut 
crosswise—giving an effect reminiscent of 
Indian carved marble screens. 

Included were pieces by new members of 
the group—Louis Leal, Lois Binetsky, and 
Waltraude Wiemers—as well as ceramics by 
James Crumrine, Marilyn Fox, Didier Jour- 
neaux, Minnie Negoro, Myles Libhart, Sue 
Shapiro, and Don Mavros. 


wide 
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Gold and silver pin and silver pill box by Ron Nagle, in “California Crafts 11.” 


AKRON ANNUAL March /1-April 16 

The 38th Annual Spring Show of work by 
Akron area artists, held at The Akron Art 
Institute, Akron (Ohio), exhibited 295 ob- 
jects, of which 107 were classified as crafts. 
Selecting the show and giving honor awards 
was a distinguished three-man jury com- 
prised of Harold Brennan, director of the 
School for American Craftsmen, Rochester 
(N. Y.); Leon Arkus, assistant director of 
the Carnegie Institute Department of Fine 
Arts, Pittsburgh (Pa.); and Nicholas Britsky, 
professor at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 

According to Leroy Flint, director of The 
Akron Institute, “... As usual, cur jury sys- 
tem has produced a very broad exhibition 
with strong representations of many styles 
and artistic directions ...The work of the 
younger artists, of course, reflects influences 
of the dominant national trends, but there 
is a healthy individuality in most of what 
they are producing ...” 

Craftsmen represented were, according to 
the show’s classification system: useful obd- 
jects: Irving Achorn, Lena Ainsworth, Don- 
ald Andrick, Connie Baugher, Robert Boltz, 
Nancy Bryan, Bruce Cain, Robert Culley, 
Robert Dague, Emily Davis, Mrs. Donald 
Dieterich, Mrs. Richard Drbal, Alberta 
Frase, Milo Fulton, Gertrude Johnson, Luke 
and Rolland Lietzke, Martha McMahon, 
Larry Mills, Patricia Moore, Ruth Moss, 
Jane Parshall, Milan Pavlov, Miska Peter- 
sham, A. J. Peterson, Rose Reitman, David 
Skeggs, Peter Slusarski, James Someroski, 
Richard Weckman, Helen West, Yvonne 
Whitaker; decorative objects Virginia 
Allanson, Cynthia Anderson, Fern Cole, 
Elizabeth Culley, Thomas Golya, Honore 
Guilbeau, Rose Reitman, Frances Robinson, 
David Skeggs, Liz Slusarski, James Somer- 
oski, Richard Weckman; jewelry: Russell 
Colley, Virginia Dressler, Lisa Drumm, 
Clyde Francis, Alberta Frase, Elaine Frye, 
Pauli Lame, Luke and Rolland Lietzke, 
Jacqueline Pettit, Rose Reitman, Mrs. Ward 
Sigler, Floy Smith, Ted Uverity, and Helen 
West. 


CALIFORNIA CRAFTS March /18-April 23 
The Creative Arts League’s biennial “Cali- 
fornia Crafts II” exhibition, at the Crocker 
Art Gallery in Sacramento, proved to be 
an important and provocative show. The 
highly selective jury—comprised of Jean 
Buckley, Daniel Nacht, Kay Sekimachi, and 
Peter Voulkos—eliminated almost four-fifths 
of the works submitted, leaving 125 pieces 
by 80 artists. 

Ruth Rippon did an exceptionally good 
job of installing the exhibition, although 
some clay forms were placed too low to be 
seen best. Areas of rough wood, corrugated 
paper, and gravel made crusty glazes, lus- 
trous metals, and soft textiles seem at home. 

Ceramics dominated the exhibition, with 
a somewhat heterogeneous selection slanted 
toward the newer forms. In an environment 
of work by artist-craftsmen who stress the 
art rather than the craft, that pottery akin 
to T’ang and later Chinese wares seemed 
strangely anachronistic. Outstanding among 
the clay forms were Robert Arneson’s stone- 
ware “Monolith,” with its undulating surface 
in rich rutile matt glaze, and the same artist's 
“Eviscerated Pot,” with its dry, crusty sur- 
face broken by shiny blood-red protrusions; 
Lynn Faus’s large hand-built bowl with in- 
cised and sprigged slab decoration on its 
variegated surface of reduced iron glaze; 
and Calvin Grung’s double-wedge-shaped 
“Valentine Vase” decorated with low-fired 
bright red brush lines. 

There were examples of exciting new 
work in metal: Shirley Haskin’s cast bronze 
chess pieces, with active, open loops and 
bold protrusions, were full of vitality; William 
Underhill’s three-footed cast bronze bow! was 
enriched with imaginative relief decoration. 

Textiles, enamels, and wood were much 
too sparsely represented in the show. One 
of the most successful works among these 
media was Adrienne Kraut’s stitchery wall 
hanging made of colored raffia vigorously 
and beautifully composed on natural burlap 
and framed with blue denim. 

Some 635 dollars in prizes were awarded. 
Marcus Villagran of Los Angeles won the 








MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings 
author and di- 
style 


all personally made by the 
rections are set down in a simple 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 
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From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 

A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 

240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 

WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 


By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Let NATURE — 
Be Your Guide 


...or Create Your Own 
Distinctive Design! 


Sterling Silver earrings cast from natural shell 


Cast fine jewelry, Objets D’art right from na 
ture, using sea shells, flowers, seed-pods, in 
sects, etc. — orf make your own creative 
patterns. Achieve that certain “Creative Dis 
tinction” using the ancient “ Lost Wax’ pro 
cess. Whether you use Nature's models or 
create your own special designs, Saunders 
waxes, investment and other supplies and 
equipment can give you castings of unsur 
passed finish, faithfulness and beauty 


iliustrated Catalog 61 describes equipment and 
supplies for casting, including detailed outline 


be applied to your first order 


Alexander Saunders 
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Best of Show Award for “Jet Pilot,” a stone- 
ware form about 28 inches high constructed 
of two curved slabs back to back, enriched 
with protrusions and brushed decoration in 
dry white, brown, and green glaze 

The weaving prize went to Mary Balzer 
Buskirk, of Pacific Grove, for a linen, wool, 
and jute wall hanging. Paul Soldner, of Clare 
mont, won the California American Institute 
of Landscape Architects’ Special Recognition 
Award for a tall, hourglass-shaped garden 
pot. The ceramic sculpture prize was 
awarded to Mel Henderson, of Oakland, for 
three explosive pierced forms with freely 
brushed decoration. Two pottery prizes 
went to Stan Bitters, of Fresno. for “Musi 
cian,” garden pot in swollen human 
form, and to Ann Stockton, of San Fran 
a rectangular bottle. Ron Nagle, 
of San Francisco, won the hollow ware 
prize for his tiny silver pillbox. Other 
awards in ceramics went to: Viola Frey, of 
Oakland, for a vase with wax-resist decora 
tion, and Lynn Faus, of San Francisco, 
small, incised, slab-built bowl with 
brush decoration. The enamel prize 
was awarded to Dextra Frankel, of Corona 
del Mar, for a deeply etched metal bowl 
covered with transparent enamel. Ron Nagle 
jewelry prize for a pin with 
flowing polished gold and silver rising from 
oxidized surface ALAN MEISEI 
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MIDWEST BIENNIAL March /7-April 9 
The Fifth Midwest Biennial Designer-Crafts 
men Exhibition, which opened at the Joslyn 
Art Museum, Omaha (Neb.), in February 
nd was subsequently presented at the Des 
Moines Art Center, Des Moines (lowa), was 
selected by a distinguished three-man jury 
Vivika Heino, potter; Alice Parrott, weaver; 
Thomas Tibbs, director of the Art Center 
According to the statement of the jurors, 
Unlike many exhibitions, the ceramics 
group did not dominate, and the textiles 
were especially exciting, both the woven and 
the printed fabrics. The hangings 
were Outstanding with interesting use of dif- 
ferent techniques, color, and materials. In 
the ceramics group, it was good to see utili 
tarian pieces suitable for their function and 
designed as the decorative objects 
it is hoped that in the next regional show 
there will be a similar development in 
enamel, metalwork, jewelry, and woodwork.” 
Approximately 85 craftsmen from fifteen 
states were represented. Honorable mentions 
were given to: textiles: Richard Abell of 
St. Paul (Minn.), for “Chain Turquoise,” a 
batik on silk; Eleen Auvil of Romeo (Mich.), 
for a wool and mohair blanket; Glen Kauf 
man of Kalamazoo (Mich.), for a rya, wool, 
and linen rug; Janet Navin of Ames (lowa), 
for “India Reflections,” a silk-screen wall 
hanging, and “Tapa,” a batik on silk; Kath 
erine Ux of Mt. Pleasant ( Mich.), for “White 
on White,” an appliqué wall hanging; metal- 
work: Kenneth Caldwell of Chagrin Falls 
(Ohio), for sterling silver and cloisonne 
enamel salt and pepper shakers; Stanley 
Lechtzin of Detroit (Mich.), for a niello 
gold wedding band; ceramics: Kenneth 
Ferguson of Helena (Mont.), for a stone 
ware casserole and cookie jar: G. David 
Shaner of Urbana (lIll.), for a stoneware 
plate; and Toshiko Takaezu of Cleveland 
(Ohio), for a spouted stoneware pot 
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you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


CRAFT METALS—Sterling ie Fine Silver, 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Alu- 
minum 

TOOLS—For jewelry making, metalsmithi 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold filled, 
ny art brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 

STONES—-Tumble polished baroque stones 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 

Prompt service our specialty 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 
35 W. Grand River Detroit 20, Michigan 











SCARGO 
POTTERS WHEEL 


The only portable 
power-driven sit 
wheel. Chosen for dem- 
mstration at U. 8S. 
Trade Fairs abroad 
PRICE $230.00 F.0.8. 
DENNIS, MASS 


Write for Particulars 


“SCARGO ASSOCIATES, Dennis, Mass. 
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TWO FAIRS SOUTHERN 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Craftsman’s Fair 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., JULY 17-21 
GATLINBURG, TENN., OCT. 24-28 


Southern Highlond Handicraft Guild 
930 Vennel Road, Asheville, N.C 


Reed ° + Mosaics 


Ceramics * 


Enameling * Ra 
Tools and Supplies 


NEW LIVING INC. 
329 East 49th * EL 5-4547 


Catalogue on request 





LIQUID PLASTICS 


for Embedding and Lominating, Casting and 
Molding, Tile, Mosaic and Jewelry work. 


Send 25¢ for Manval. Write to Dept. E-55 
THE CASTOLITE CO. Woodstock, Ill. 








IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Sepphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, Amber, 
, Agates, Beads, Carved Flowers & Ani- 
mals, and many other stones. All imported 
directly by us. Catalogue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


12449 Chandler Boulevard 








North Hollywood, Calif. 








JACK D. wore co., INC. 
A lyn 


A Complete Line of:—CERAMIC MA- 

TERIALS and EQUIP. Sculpture, Mosaics 

and Copper Enamei supplies .. . 

re our own line of Clay Bodies, 
Wheels, Tools, Etc 

Our Aim is: — QUALITY & SERVICE 

Write for our 64 page catalog—35¢ 

Dealers & Distributors invited 


We manufactu Glazes, 











EXHIBITIONS 


MICHIGAN CRAFTS February 7-March 5 
The Fifteenth Exhibition for Michigan Artist 
Craftsmen, at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 


gain demonstrated the large body of fine 
craftsmen in the Detroit area. Selection 
the almost 300 pieces of ceramics, jewelry, 


and textiles shown was made from more 
than 1200 entries by a jury comprised of 
David Campbell, director of the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts in New York City 
ind president of the ACC; Marguerite Wil 
denhain, ceramist; and Margaret Withers, 
jeweler, Eighteen prizes were awarded 

Unfortunately, while the professional status 
of work was high, the inspirational stature 
this year was not. There were, however, a 
few personal achievements which were out 
standing. Toshiko Takaezu’s prize winning 
plate got away from the rustic charm of 
too many of the ceramics in the show. The 
slick, black undersurface of her piece em 
phasized the boldness and control of the 
nterior color glazes. Gloria Krajniak’s giant 
stoneware vase, awarded the Michigan Pot 
ters’ Association Prize, managed to give 
grace to enormous mass 

4 Ypsilanti painter, Quinn Tyler. pro 
vided one of the surprises of the show with 
his wall hanging, “Aroma Hotel,” which 
won the Winston Prize. Tyler’s pictorial em 
broidery was sensitive to color and material 

and was powerful in the imagery of his 
design. The ladies looking out the window 
of the Aroma Hotel were button-breasted, 
bead or shell toothed, and bell-eyed. Tyler 
used braided yarn to outline his figures. The 
whole scene was illuminated by nails sug 
gesting rays of the moon 

The designs of many of Donald Wright's 
pendants were disorganized, but his gold 
pendant with blue pearl retained movement 
with clear control of proportion and direc 
tion. He won the De Salle Purchase Prize 

Iwo outstanding metalworkers were Stan 
ley Lechtzin and Fred Fenster. Lechtzin 
won the Hill Prize for his gold key chain 
with unique linkage. A silver plated coffee 
pot with wooden handle by Fred Fenster 
was unusually based on a single leg, widen 
ing into a broad flange. A husband-wife 
team of metalworkers, Marian and Frederick 
Eagens, won the Founders Society Purchase 
Prize, the show's top award, for an elegant 


silver jar ROBERT BRONER 


GEORGIA SHOW March /7-April 23 
The Second Annual Exhibit of the Georgia 
Designer-Craftsmen, at the McBurney Art 
Memorial in Atlanta, displayed the work of 
some 25 artists from all parts of the State 
Notable among the textiles was the em 
broidery work of Pat Cravey, an instructor 
at the Atlanta Art Institute. “Her work, 
according to Edith Coogler in the Atlanta 
Journal, “is a far cry from the rosebuds and 
butterflies of yesteryear. Typically, she starts 
with a length of sheerest pale blue linen 
(and) against the gauzy background she 
embroiders a pyrotechnic display of bold 
abstract designs using every known stitch 
and a wildly vibrating color range x 
Outstanding jewelry designs were found 
in the lacy cast silver earrings by William 
Dodd and a gold bee pin set with an agate 
by James Lee. Pendants by Aubrey Henley 
were also appealing—fiat silver pieces set 
with rubies, opals, and moonstones 


Richard Palmer, ceramics teacher at 
Georgia State University, presented a num 
ber of wheel-thrown vases and bowls, in 
cluding a sturdy urn decorated with a fruit 
motif in brown against an orange glaze 

The only glass was shown by Earl 
McCutchen, of the University of Georgia 
art department, who submitted a series of 
containers done with a technique developed 
during a year of study in Italy 

Other craftsmen represented in the show 
were: textiles: Sally Adams, Guthrie Foster. 
Harriet Nix, Pat Richardson, Curtis Stephens; 
jewelry: Harriet Nix, Robert Nix, Wiley 
Sanderson; pottery and glass: James Couper, 
Harriet Nix, Al Scogin, Robert Westervelt, 
Paula Wilson, Margaret Whatley; wood: Al 
Scogin ABBY FOSS 


SYRACUSE ANNUAL March /8-April 9 

The Ninth Syracuse Regional Exhibition, on 
view at the Everson Museum of Art, Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.), attracted 245 entrants, includ 
ing a number of central New York crafts- 
men. Although a relatively small group of 
crafts were accepted for exhibition by the 
jury, the pieces selected comprised an as- 
semblage of superior quality. 

Three of the exhibition’s thirteen awards 
went to craftsmen, two going to newcomers 
to the show and to the area. They were 
Alfred Wardle, who became a resident of 
Utica last fall when he joined the faculty of 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute’s Art 
School to teach metalwork and jewelry, and 
Henry Gernhardt, who was appointed at the 
same time to the faculty of the School of 
Art, Syracuse University, as an instructor in 
sculpture, design, and ceramics. Wardle’s 
award winning entry was a silver chalice 
with a broad-flanged, rather flat base rising 
to a deep, gold-lined cup. Henry Gernhardt 
took his prize with a thrown, covered vase 
of heavily grogged stoneware 

The third award among crafts was taken 
by James Achuff, a Syracuse ceramist who 
is a regular exhibitor in the Regionals and 
a veteran of many Ceramic Nationals. His 
entry was a monumental, thrown, high- 
footed stoneware bowl 

The annual Syracuse Regional is open to 
painters, sculptors, graphic artists, ceram- 
ists, and other craftsmen living within a 100- 
mile radius of Syracuse. Members of the 
jury for the 1961 edition were Elias New- 
man, New York painter; Merlin Pollock, 
acting director of the School of Art, Syra- 
cuse University; and Max Sullivan, director 
of the Everson Museum NANCY VARS 


CRAFTS 1961 February 28-March 29 
An invitational exhibition of the work of 
23 contemporary American craftsmen, en- 
titled “Crafts 1961,” was held at the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Organized by Alma Eikerman, 
Karl Martz, and Diane Wiersba, the show 
included examples of ceramics, silversmith- 
ing, weaving, and silk-screening 

Ihe craftsmen represented were: ceram- 
ics: David Black, Donald Frith, Marc Han- 
sen, Charles Lakofsky, Nicholas Vergette, 
Rosemary Zwick; silversmithing: Gerald 
Boyce, Hans Christensen, Dwight Dillon, 
Renard Koehneman, Peter Lear, Stanley 
Lechtzin, Harold Milbrath; weaving: Eleen 
Auvil, Anna Kang Burgess, Mary Balzer 
Buskirk, Marli Ehrman, Roy Ginstrom, Else 
Regensteiner, Annie Sanders, Dianne John- 
son Scott; silk-screening: Eleanor and Henry 
Kluck, John Denst. 
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is the pioneer in 
developing the only 
successful positive 
control system used 
on periodic kilns 
today. 
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.. + You'll take your hat off BOOKS 


to Western 5 fine service lichens for Vegetable Dyeing by Eileen 
/ “ee Bolton, published by Charles T. Branford 
Co., Newton, Mass., 62 pages, 6 color illus- 
trations. $3.50 
This, is a precious and unique little book of 
valuable information for weavers who love 
the vibrant, unsurpassed colors of vegetable 
dyes enough to take the time to go on bo 
tanical explorations to find them and the 
trouble to do their own dyeing. In lucid, 
concise language that both professionals as 
well as amateurs will find rewarding, it de 
scribes in detail the various lichens, from 
which textile dyes are made, that may be 
found in the U.S.A. and the British Isles, 
telling when and where to gather them and 
how to process them for dyeing. The text 
is supported by a fine color photograph of 
hand-dyed wools and five specially drawn 
color illustrations of lichens in natural sur 
roundings. The book is highly recommended 
for the stimulating possibilities it opens and 
for the scientific accuracy of author Eileen 
Bolton's research 





Saints in the Valley by Jose E. Espinosa, 
published by The University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, N. M., 122 pages, 47 
black and white photographs. $6.50 
Having combed countless documents and 
consulted wills and church inventories, Dr 
José Espinosa, of the University of Detroit, 
approaches santos with sympathy for the 
purposes of the saint makers who labored 
with hard-earned native materials to evoke 
the personalities of the sacred images. He 
explores the technology of santo-making, 
discussing preparation of wood surfaces and 
application of the gesso base and homemade 
tempera colors 

[Twelve painters of retablos (flat paintings) 
are noted, together with identifying charac 
teristics and analyses of representative works 
In the chapter on bultos (figures in the 
round), Dr. Espinosa classifies four groups 
as to origin and elaborates on four carvers 
known by name and works 


Handbook of Crafts, edited by Griselda 
Lewis, published by Charles T. Branford 
Co., Newton, Mass., 371 pages, 113 illus 
trations. $6.95 

Strictly for the amateur, this book gives 
practical instructions on a wide range of 
Weste h lete fi tlities—i ludi ty r h crafts that can be practiced in the home 
stern as complete Jactittes Inctuaging lyPOZTapNy, | with each medium discussed by a specialized 
authority in the field, the book covers em- 
. . . . . . | broidery of various kinds, rug- and toy-mak- 
printing, binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, mats wenger he J peo prornnd eb cautee end 
wood engraving, and calligraphy. There are 
° articies on toy theatres and puppets, paper 
and stereotyping — all under one roof sculpture, shell and leaf pictures, and pic- 
ture framing. It is also a do-it-yourself guide 
to such useful crafts as chair-caning, rush- 
seating, and upholstery. None of the crafts 
included in this comprehensive book require 

specialized or expensive equipment. 


4 Woodworking for Everybody by John G 

Western Newspaper Union | sxtntin.s stun’. 
Inc., Princeton, N. J., 220 pages. $6.25. 

. . a ’ + The third edition of this popular do-it-your- 

printers of CRAFT HORIZONS self book covers all scaaieal aspects of 

wood and woodworking techniques, describes 

- portable and power tools on the market and 

call A. * Ramsay, manager, at MU 9.4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. a 17 their operation. Detailed working drawings, 

illustrations, and instructions make this a 

helpful guide for the amateur. 
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CALENDAR 


Alabama 

BIRMINGHAM. May. Directoire-Empire Tex- 
tiles (Scalamandre) at Birmingham Museum. 
Arizona 

SEDONA. July 1-4. 
Crafts Sale at The 
Arkansas 

LITTLE ROCK. Thru 
French Tapestries 
Arts Museum. 


2nd Annual Arts and 
Pendleton Shop. 


May 31. Contemporary 
(Smithsonian) at Fine 


California 

LONG BEACH. June 4-25. Ceramics by Robert 
Ramsey at Long Beach Museum of Art 
OAKLAND. July 8-Aug 6. California Crafts- 
men’s Show at Art Museum. 

SAN DIEGO. Thru May 28. San Diego Allied 
Craftsman Exhibition at Fine Arts Gallery 
SANTA BARBARA. Thru June 15. Japan: De 
sign Today (Smithsonian) at Museum 
WALNUT CREEK. May 27-30. 6th Annual Di 
ablo Pageant of Arts 

Connecticut 

GUILFORD. July Society of Connecti 
cut Craftsmen Annual Fair on Village Green 


20-22 


District of Columbia 

WASHINGTON. May 29-June 18. Designer 
Craftsmen U.S.A. (AFA) at National Hous 
ing Center 

Florida , 

MIAMI. May /3-28. 4th Annual Design Derby 
at Hialeah Race Track. 

PENSACOLA. June. Textiles of the Italian 
Renaissance (Scalamandre) at Art Center. 
Georgia 

ATLANTA. May-June. Symbol of the Rose in 
Textile Design (Scalamandre) at Art Assn 
Iinois 

ROCKFORD. Thru June 2. 24th Annual Craft 
Exhibit at Harry and Della Burpee Gallery 
Lovisiana 

MANY. June 3-4. Ist Outdoor Arts and Crafts 
Festival at Hodges Gardens 

Massachusetts 
BOSTON. June 9-25 
Public Garden 
Thru June 17. Sculpture and wall hangings 
by Fitz-Gerald at Botolph Group 

Michigan 
HARTLAND. July 
of Handweavers 
woods. 


Boston Arts Festival at 


14-16. Michigan 
Conference at 


League 
Walden- 


Minnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS. May 7-June 18. Arts of Den- 
mark: Viking to Modern at Walker Art 
Center 

Montana 

BILLINGS. June 9-1]. 13th Annual 
at Montana Institute of The Arts. 
Nebraska 

OMAHA. Thru May 28. Contemporary French 
Tapestries (Smithsonian) at Joslyn Art Mu- 
seum. 


Festival 


New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER. Thru May 21/. Italian Fabrics 
(Smithsonian) at The Currier Gallery of Art. 
SHARON. May 14-June 3. New England 
Craftsmen Show at Arts Center. 

New Jersey 

CLINTON. June 4-July 5. 8th State-wide Ex- 
hibition at Hunterdon County Art Center. 
MONTCLAIR. Thru May 31]. Abby Rockefeller 
Folk Art Collection (AFA) at Museum. 
NEWARK. Thru June 11. Work by New Jersey 
Artists at Newark Museum. 


New Mexico 
SANTA FE. June 15-Sept. 30. Greek Costumes 
and Embroideries (Smithsonian) at Museum 
of International Folk Art. 
New York 
ALBANY. May 31-June 18. Enamels and oils 
by Eugene Winters at Albany Institute. 
MANHASSET. May /]3-2/. Manhasset Art As- 
sociation Spring Show at Unitarian Church. 
NEW YORK CITY. Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts: 
Thru May 14. Modern Mosaics of Ra- 
venna (AFA); Silk-screen hangings by 
Strecker, Members Gallery; Pottery by 
James and Philip Secrest, Little Gallery. 
May 26-Sept. 10. Artist-Craftsmen of 
Western Europe. 
May-June. Silks of the Victorian 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. 
Thru July 16. Jewish Ceremonial Objects 
for Home and Synagogue at Jewish Museum. 
SARANAC LAKE. June 1]4-Aug. 15. Shaker 
Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) at Yepez. 
Ohio 
CLEVELAND. At Cleveland Museum of 
May /0-June 11. 43rd May Show 
June 15-July 30. Enamels (Smithsonian) 
roLepo. At Toledo Museum of Art: 
May 7-28. 43rd Toledo Area Artists Show 
May 14-June 9. The Arts of Thailand. 
Pennsylvania 
ALLENTOWN, At Allentown Museum 
Thru May 31. Enamels (Smithsonian). 
June 1-July 15. Mosaics of Ravenna (AFA) 
PHILADELPHIA. May 5-28. Philadelphia Guild 
of Hand Weavers at University Museum. 
May Il-June 4. Gold jewelry by James 
Schwabe at The Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE. May 22-30 
Festival on the Mall 


Era at 


Art: 


Rhode Island Art 


Tennessee 

MEMPHIS. May 5-28. 2nd Biennial Mississippi 
River Craft Show at Brooks Gallery. 

Texas 

FORT WORTH. May 20-June 15. Designed for 
Silver (Smithsonian) at Art Center. 
Virginia 

VIRGINIA BEACH. July 
Boardwalk Art Show. 
Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE. Thru May 31. 11th Annual Ex- 
hibition of Wisconsin Federation of Hand- 
weavers at Charles Allis Art Gallery. 

May I1-June 18. Sculpture and wall hang- 
ings by the Steppats at Art Center. 


13-17. 6th Annual 


Canada 

LONDON, ONTARIO. May /]2-June 12. Cana- 
dian Hand Weaving at Art Gallery. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. May 26-June 26. Cana- 
dian Ceramics at Museum of Fine Arts. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


REGIONAL 

1961 WESTERN MICHIGAN ART EXHIBITION 
at Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Oct. 8-Nov. 
20. Open to Michigan artists or residents of 
the past five years. Media: three-dimen- 
sional work and painting. Deadline for en- 
tries, Sept. 5. Write L. Macy Schwarz, P. O. 
Box 265, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

NEW YORK CRAFTS 1961, open to all New York 
State craftsmen, at Munson-Williams-Proctor 


Institute Museum of Art, Utica, N. Y., July | 


1-Sept. 5. Jury. Prospectus from York State 
Craftsmen, Chamber of Commerce Office, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





WEAVING 


Looms — Accessories — Yarns 


“America’s Most Complete 
Service for Hand Weavers” 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO 
295 W. Ist North 
Provo, Utah 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Catalog and Yarn Samples 











A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910. 
Send 50¢ for 200 page catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROTHERS, INC. 
1201 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


es = 


® The quarterly with something for every hand- 
weaver. 

@ Join the thousands who read & re-read every 
issue. 

@ Write for brochure and prices of back issues 


1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan American & Foreign $i yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 


—— JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH —— 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catalog on Request 
Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8&8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 











KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


Weave Rugs 
EASILY AT HOME 


MAKE 81G PROFITS—Full or spare 
ness 


easy way to year 


foider, le . 
Ge started new on this 
income 


OR. RUG CO. * Dept. 5199 * LIMA, OHIO 
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ACC FORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


SEATTLE IN AUGUST 


Before and after the full schedule of discussions, media 
forthcoming 
Creative Re- 


wish to do some 


panel meetings, and other events at the 
ACC 
search in the Crafts” 
sight-seeing in the city of Seattle and environs. We have 
therefore asked our Seattle correspondent, Don Nor 
and do 


Conference—theme of which is 


conferees may 


mark, to give us a native's view of what to see 
in the area.—Ed 

Sprawling, green, and pleasant, the University of Wash- 
ington campus should be an ideal location for the ACC’s 
Fourth National American Craftsmen, 
August 26-29. And if our 
usual this year, the weather, too, will be close to perfect 


Conference of 
summer here goes off as 
sunny and mild, with cool, refreshing breezes in the 
mornings and evenings 


Due to continual paving operations, the Conference 
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by DON NORMARK 


View of Lake Union surrounded by Seattle. The distant 
pool of silver is Puget Sound, backed by Bainbridge Island 
Left: Downtown Seattle as seen from Queen Anne Hill 


a1 


Mt. Rainier, in background, looms 22 miles above sea leve 


Opposite page (top to bottom) Prehistoric picture 

writing on basaltic rocks in Ginkge Petrified Forest near 
Vantage, daubed by aboriginal tribes and never deciphered 
horseback riding at sunset on a Washington State beach 
picnickers surprised by an uninvited dinner guest 

at Hurricane Ridge in Olympic National Park 


site is sometimes called the only parking lot in the 
world with a university on the side. So, if you are driv- 
ing to Seattle, be assured there will be a place to leave 
your car on campus. Ladies are warned to bring a pair 
of comfortable shoes, however, for there will be some 
from one meeting 


walks getting 


aside from sights best seen afoot 


five to ten minute 
place to the next 

And as there are a number of beaches to lie on and lots 
of water to swim in around Seattle, everyone should re 


member, quite naturally, to bring a bathing suit 
Downtown Seattle 


For those with a limited amount of time who will be 
here for only the three days of the Conference, there is 
The 


much of interest to see and do in Seattle itself. 








Seattle Art Museum, for instance, is famed for its Ori 
ental collection. During the Conference, the Museum 
will mount a decorative arts show from its own craft 
collection. The Henry Gallery, adjacent to the Confer- 
ence meeting place, Meany Hall, will also exhibit crafts 
during the Conference. Those interested in local painters 
will find a dozen private galleries throughout the city, 
many of which show crafts along with the paintings. 

Shops and stores in the downtown area are similar to 
those of any city in the U.S.A. (although there are some 
exceptions). Highly publicized is the city’s new public 
library, and the building itself—with its sculpture and 
fountain—is worth a visit. Some elements of the popu- 
lace would like to destroy the Pine Street Market, label- 
ing it an eyesore and a public menace. Other groups and 
individuals, including painter Mark Tobey, believe it to 
be an essential part of the Seattle scene. At any rate, you 
might stroll through the layered stalls of this farmer's 
market and decide to which camp you belong. 


Walks and a ride or taco 


Canoes are for rent beside the University of Wash- 
ington stadium. This is an easy, inexpensive, and delight- 
ful way to see some of Seattle’s shoreline. The Arbo- 
retum, a fine spot for a picnic and only a short paddle 
away, is a balanced combination of carefully tended 
beds and rugged, nearly natural areas of planting. There 
is no spectacular display of blossoms in August, but 
there is always plenty of cool shade if the weather turns 
hot. Within the Arboretum is a garden that was planned 
by Japanese architects and built by Japanese workmen, 
complete with an imported teahouse and stone lanterns. 

The ring of houseboats that circles Portage Bay and 
Lake Union begins at the watery doorstep of the Uni- 
versity campus. A walk along the water’s edge, over the 
docks and walkways, will show you some of the best 
and some of the worst of Seattle. Good or bad, the 
scene is unique to this city, and there is visual excite- 
ment at every step. Each sheltered nook of water is filled 
with boats—sleek yachts at luxurious clubs, fishing boats 
of every size and type, motor launches and rowboats. 

The water that floats this armada of flotsam and 
beauty serves also to break the city into several odd- 
shaped chunks of land, some of them with such steep 
hills that streets end abruptly in a flight of stairs. The 
water, the many bridges, the irregularly shaped masses 
of land, and the streets that turn into stairways com- 
bine to confound the visiting motorist who is trying to 
get from one place to another. But with the aid of a 
map and a good sense of direction, it is nearly always 
possible to get around. 

Visitors usually enjoy taking a walk on one or more 
of Seattle’s many bridges. They are all equipped with 
sidewalks and offer breezy views of some of the city’s 
most attractive sides. Driving The Alaskan Way viaduct 
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Canoeing on Spirit Lake below Mt. St. Helens 
Left: Base of a towering Sitka spruce in one of the 
rain forests of Olympia National Park 


at dusk on a weekday—less traffic—gives a beautiful 
close-up of both sound and city. If you 
Washington, try to come back over the floating bridge 


at night for a view of Seattle's lights. 


cross Lake 


Water-going sightseeing tours are available, giving 
you another good view of the city, or, if you prefer to 
make your own pace, you can buy a round-trip ticket on 
the Winslow Ferry. This will give look at the 
city’s docks, show you some of the traffic on the Sound, 
and take you to the shore of the nearest and mosi popu- 
lous commuter Other ways to get afloat (it is 
hoped you like water) are by small sailboats, for rent on 
Lake Washington, and by outboard motorboats equipped 
with salmon gear, for rent along Puget Sound. No fish 


you a 


island 


surpasses the salmon for sport or eating, and they are 


catchable within sight of the city—no license required 


Entertainment after dark 


Seattle is not noted for its night life, but there are 
some good local jazz groups at ineapensive spots around 
the city 
versity boasts three theaters: the famous Penthouse, the 
U.S.A.’s first Showboat, built 
out over Portage Bay; and the Playhouse, just off campus 
You take potluck, however, 


Also, the active drama department of the Uni- 
theater-in-the-round; the 


in the University district 
with the student produced and acted productions at all 


three, for they vary from excellent to not very good 


Excursions of a day or more 


For those with more time to spend, there are a num 
ber of possible trips which take advantage of the beauty 


and scenic riches of the Pacific Northwest. A ferry trip 


through the San Juan Islands to Victoria, B. C., is highly 
recommended to any visitor, and there are many ways 


to vary the route. Getting an early start, the trip can 


be made in one day. If you take a car along you can 
route. A prime tourist objec- 


Park 


totem poles are displayed and two expert Indian carvers 


drive back by a devious 


tive in Victoria is Totem where many Indian 


government to make 


are employed by the Canadian 
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replicas of poles within the park. For those with time, a 
car, and the interest, Duncan is not far. It is near Duncan 
that the Cowichan Indian women make their famous 
sweaters. This is the Northwest's only genuine cottage 
industry and major remaining Indian craft. This ts no 
organized tourist center, however, and the interested 
visitor is strictly on his own in trying to make friends 
and seek out information. Any success would depend on 
your persistence, personality, and the amount of time 
you have to spend. 

If you find yourself this far from Seattle and want to 
and have a car—you might just as well ferry 
over to the Olympic Peninsula. Once arrived in Port 
Angeles, you still have a choice of routes, the longest 
and best being west and south along the ocean. But don't 
leave the Port Angeles area without driving up to Hur- 
ricane Ridge for a sweeping view of Puget Sound, Juan 
de Fuca Strait, and the Olympic Mountains. It is pos- 
sible to drive from Seattle around the Olympic Penin- 
sula and back to Seattle in one day, but it is not possible 
to recommend this trip. A month is not long enough to 
spend in the Peninsula with its mountains, lakes, rivers, 
parks, trails, and varied ocean beaches. Anyone with 
limited time should make the difficult choice and con- 
centrate on one part of this unspoiled wilderness, or he 


return 


may see nothing but highways, cars, and other tourists 
crowding the links to accessible areas. 

Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the mountain passes, and De- 
ception Pass are justly popular scenic drives, all within 
range of the city. But there is more pleasure in walking 
than in driving through this country, and you are urged 
not to try to see it all in one visit. State and Federal 
camp areas are maintained at many strategic locations, 
and if you are equipped for camping you will find a 
hadsome site almost wherever you need it. 

After the Conference, every native you meet will try 
to steer you to his own favorite beach, berry patch, or 
mountain trail—but guided or footloose, you can enjoy 
direction that you take. And if you eat a 
catch a salmon, and see a Douglas fir, you may never 
want to go home again. 


any crab, 





TAPESTRY SOCIETY FORMED 


The Aubusson Ateliers and a group of American paint- 
ers have announced the formation of the Society of 
American Tapestry Designers. Members of the Society 
will prepare designs especially for the Aubusson weavers 
or will loan existing paintings. The Society also plans 
to assist artists in designing for tapestry and to serve as 
a center of information on the art. The founding mem- 
bers are weaver Sylvia Carewe, president, painters Stuart 
Davis, Milton Resnick, Angelo Savelli, Ben Shawn, and 
Theodoros Stamos. Future members will be voted upon 
by the group. The Society has been formed through the 
efforts of Sylvia representatives of the 


French weavers. 


Carewe and 


AIA MEDAL TO ANNI ALBERS 


At the 1961 American Institute of Architects Conven- 
tion, held April 24 to 28 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
noted weaver Anni Albers was awarded the AIA Crafts- 
manship Medal “for her pioneering approach to the art 
of weaving, as an abstract expression of design, intro- 
ducing new techniques over a long period of years.” 
Born in Berlin, Germany, Anni Albers attended the 
Bauhaus School of Design where her husband, painter 
Josef Albers, was on the faculty. The couple came to 
the U.S.A. in 1933 and taught at Black Mountain Col- 
lege where Anni Albers’ courses in weaving attracted 
widespread attention. Since 1950 she has been living in 
New Haven, Connecticut, and has lectured at art schools 


and museums throughout the country. 


NEW AMERICA HOUSE HEAD 


Ellis Supplee is the new managing director of America 
House, New York City, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chairman of the board 
of trustees of America House. Supplee replaces Charles 
Burwell, who resigned to devote himself to the expan- 


sion program of Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd. Coming to 
America House from Philadelphia where he was show- 
room manager for the Dunbar Furniture Company, 
Supplee was previously associated with Watson & Bowler, 
Chicago, and R. H. Macy, Inc., New York City, each 


for 15 years. 


CIRCULATING SLIDE SHOW 


Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, Deer Isle, Maine, 
has produced for circulating loan a series of two-inch 
by two-inch slides showing work and activities of the 
school’s research and workshop center done during last 
year’s intensified summer session. The slides are ac- 
companied by a tape recording made up of material from 
various seminars at the school, including excerpts of 
opinions by such people as weaver Jack Lenor Larsen, 
potter William Wyman, philosopher Keith McGary, de- 
signer William Brown. 

As program material for schools, craft groups, and 
others the presentation lasts about 40 minutes and is 
available for a rental fee of ten dollars plus shipping 
costs. For information write to director Francis Mer- 
ritt at the School. 





As we were going to press, news arrived from 
correspondent Yoshiko Uchida, now in Japan, of 
the death of Soetsu Yanagi on May 3: “Founder 
of Japan’s folk art movement and the one indi- 
vidual most responsible for the existence of folk 
craft in Japan today, Dr. Yanagi remained until 
the end the strength and mainstay of the Mingei, 
or ‘Folk Art’ group. He wrote innumerable books 
and articles on the subject and on the day of his 
fatal stroke had just completed his latest manu- 
script. His death is an inestimable loss to Japan 
and to the entire craft world, and we mourn his 
passing with heavy hearts.” 


We are sorry to announce, also, the death of 
craftsman Mary Soule on March 28 in Phoenix, 
Arizona. She was one of the organizers of the 
Arizona Designer-Craftsmen and a highly respected 
and beloved member of the crafts community. 
Her passing is deeply felt by all. 











HANDWEAVERS’ CONFERENCE 


“Sunsets Over the Bay” was theme of the ninth annual 
Northern California Handweavers’ Conference, held 
April 29 to 30 at Contra Costa College in San Pablo. Close 
to 1,000 persons attended the event, which featured ex- 
hibits by more than twenty weavers’ guilds in the 
Northern California region—as well as displays by non- 
affiliated weavers in the area. 

Russ Brown of Carmel was moderator for a panel of 
weavers who discussed prize winning pieces in the ex- 
hibitions. The four-man panel was comprised of jury 
chairman Nancy Kenealy; Vesta Vetter of Walnut Creek; 
Edith Garland of San Francisco; and Marion Kurtz of 
Sacramento. 


CLAY ART CENTER TO MOVE 


The Clay Art Center, a cooperative workshop founded 
in 1957 by the late Katharine Choy, is moving to new 
and enlarged quarters in Port Chester, New York, and 
will, in the move, be able to accept a limited number of 
new members. 

Operating on a non-profit basis and with no di- 
rector, the Center requires that its members have ade- 
quate training and the ability to work independently. 
Facilities include generous studio space; three twenty- 
cubic-foot, high temperature Alpine gas kilns; large 
electric and test kilns; seven potters wheels; a complete 
stock of raw materials for compounding clay bodies. 
Along with the studio, the Center operates a gallery for 
the exhibition of work by members and non-members 
and can provide some living accommodations at mini- 
mum cost on the premises. The Center is 50 minutes 
from New York City by car or train. 

Membership fees at the Center are 35 dollars per 
month—covering rent, heat, and utilities. Firing and 
materials are at cost. Requests for further information 
may be addressed to: Clay Art Center, 49 Beech Street, 
Port Chester, New York. 





- PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today's artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed. 
Accredited, 4-year B.PF.A,. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for 
and teachers. Catalogs 
E. M. Benson, Dean 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. E, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


students 





STUDY CRAFTS IN VERMONT 
Fletcher Farm CRAFT SCHOOL 


CREATIVE § study-vacation in Ludlow, 
Vermont. Four two-week sessions, July 3 
to August 25. Weaving, Pottery, Early 
American Decoration, Silk Screen and 
Block Printing, Painting and 
other crafts. Excellent teachers. Delicious 
Vermont food, 
summer theatre 


Je welry 


swimming, golf, 
Begin 


FREE 


ne arby 
country auctions 
ners and advanced students. For 


BROCHURE write 


MRS. LOUISE WILLIAMS, Director 
Dept. CH, Box 478, RD 1, Rochester, N. H 











Courses for students of weav- 
ing, ceramics, metaismithing 
design. painting graphics, 
seulpture, and for graduates in 
architecture Degrees offered 
B.F.A.. M.F.A.. and M.Arch 
Accredited. Send for Cataleg 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


15) ACADEMY WAY, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 





A SUMMER SESSION in CERAMICS with 


PETER VOULKOS 


June 12-July 7 


Greenwich House Pottery Dept. S 


16 Jones Street, New York 14, N. Y. CH 2-4106 











Summer school of fine arts 
and crafts at Kahshe Lake in 
Ontario's lovely Muskoka re- 
sort. Classes by top Car-adian 
artists in painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, enameling, metai, 
arts and crafts : . : 
jewelry, mosaics, graphics. 
Write Beginners or advanced 


43 Camberwell Rd. Toronto 10, Canada 


CRAFT 
STUDENTS | iy. enemeiing. Ste 
LEAGUE | tr Bookbinding” Tover 


try. Lapidery, Silversmith- 
YWCA ing, Flewer paintina 
840 Sth A Ceramics, Weaving. Wood- 
ot Siet N Y working. Catalog CH. Men 
Circle 6-3700 and women. Day, evening 


MUSKOKA 
WORKSHOP 
June 17-Sept. & 


Courses in fine 





SUMMER TERM 














THIS SUMMER PLAN TO STUDY IN 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 


P.O. BOX 476, LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 


PRODUCT NEWS 


LINE OF KILNS with improved and refined 
features is manufactured by Denver Fire 
Clay Company following purchase of the 
California Dickinson Kiln Company last 
year. Modernized feature all-welded 
improved controls, heavy-duty 


units 
construction 
electric elements, and precision fitted doors; 
oven capacities range from one to sixteen 
cubic feet. Available with any type of auto 
matic safety control equipment, kilns come 
in three pastel colors and are mounted on 
Address inquiries 
3033 Blake 


castors for easy moving 
to: Denver Fire Clay Company 
Street, Denver 17, Colorado 


DRYAD ELAX LOOM, a four-shaft, six-pedal 
unit with string healds and 30-inch reed, is 
built of selected hardwood in the natural 
color of kiln dried lumber. Although ap 
proximately 3 feet by 3 feet and standing 
4 feet high, loom is comparatively light in 
weight. For further information and new 
catalog describing all types of looms and 
Craftools, Inc., 396 
New York 


write to 


New York 13, 


accessories, 


Broadway 


WOODWORKERS may be interested to learn 
that eleven new power tools are listed in 
the Skil Corporation's 1961 500 Line cata- 
log. Included are the industry's first compact 
»-inch drill; three power 
44-inch drill and power unit for “Snap/Lock” 
44-inch drill kit; 44-inch drill; orbital 
sander. Copies of the catalog, which contains 
complete specifications and price list, are 
available without charge from Skil Corp., 
$033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 300, Illinois 


Saws; jig Saw; 


tools; 


“PANAVISE,” a compact work holder and 
positioner which can be mounted on work- 
bench or table, swivels and tilts to any work 
angle. Tool consists of removable vise head 
with %-inch post which fits into positioning 
base and is held securely between two pres 
Vise head can be rotated 360 de- 
grees on any tangent to a half sphere to 
achieve any compound angle or tilted a 
full 180 degrees front and back. In addi 
tion, the locking mechanism can be rotated 
360 degrees around the base, When desired 
angle has been determined, all parts are 
rigidly locked by single tightening knob 
Constructed of die-cast zinc and aluminum 
inches high and 5% 
inches wide, has 24-inch wide steel jaws 
that open 2% inches. List price: $14.95 
Manufacturer is Colbert Die Cast Co., Inc., 
10107 Adella Avenue, South Gate, California 


sure disks 


illovs. vise stands 6% 
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The Brookfield Craft Center 


Brookfield, Connecticut 


ALICE ADAMS, Tapestry Weaving 
KATHE BERL, Enomeling 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weaving 
IRENA BRYNNER, Jewelry 
EDYTHE BULL, Origami 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceramics 
MAURICE HEATON, Gloss 
J. von LADAU, Color in Weaving 
DEAN MULLAVEY, Ceramics 
JOHN PRIP, Metalsmithing 
MARK SAMENFELD, Design Principles 
ROBERT STAFFORD, Weaving 
KARLIN STRENG, Silk Screening 
ERICA WILSON, Crewe! Embroidery 


SEASON: MAY THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


Write for free brochure 











SILVERMINE 
COLLEGE OF ART 


Summer Session 
July 10-September | 


Ceramics, Sculpture 
Metal Welding 
Ceramic Sculpture 
Bronze Casting, Mosaics 
Send for Catalog 


Silvermine, New Canaan, Conn. 





CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESION 
on INTERIOR DESIGN  SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS ~- DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 Eest Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Ohle 


THE POTTERY COURSE 
of JOHN SHELLY at 


The Old Manor, Littlehempston, 
Totnes, Devon, England 


ensive Work If pot 





\ week r more 


ving a4) famui¢e 


in a XIItl 
nglish Manor House in the 


Now to September 


ountrvsidc 








Write for Brochure 











The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to serving the craftsman and increasing public appreciation 
of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions are 
obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 

Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month, The Out 
look during alternate months, membership card 
museum privileges, and discounts on selected publi 


cations 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the Museum of Contempo 


rary Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
AND men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 


Subscribing 
] Croftsman 
Annual 


] Contributing 


City 
NEW MEMBERSHIP 


CURRENT MEMBER Zone 


] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


Address 


ferences ond lectures, the use of the library services 
of the Museum and the services of the Education and 
Extension Department 


Annual Member 
Annval Members receive all of the above PLUS one 
Council publication free each year 


Contributing Member 


Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits. 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 


my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


] BILL ME THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


44 WEST S3rd STREET, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 








CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11 


JAPANESE HANDMADE PAPER. The world’s 
most beautiful paper, direct from Japan at half 
of American retail prices. Comprehensive cata 
logue with samples, $1.00. Intercontinental 
Ltd., CPO Box 1539, Tokyo, Japan 


WANTED: HANDICRAFTS including jewelry 
suitable for Gift Shops. Your opportunity to 
be represented at Gift Shows. Write Box +630 
CRAFT HORIZONS 





BOOKS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book was edited from the taped transcripts of 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York, 
in June 1959. It is an essential reference for 
those who wish to know about the creative 
social and economic problems of craftsmen 
today.—To complete your Conference series 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annual Conference held in California in 1957 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W 
53 Street, New York 19, N. Y 

Fine Art, Craft Books. New and Out-of-print, 
all countries. Free list. Artcraft, Baldwin 
Maryland 

BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERV 
ICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


OUT-OF-PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters 
burg, Virginia. 


CERAMICS 


FREE sample copy of Ceramic ARTS & CRAFTS 
Monthly magazine. Step-by-step articles on ce- 
ramics, china painting, etc. Send 8¢ in stamps 
or coin, for handling. Box 4011, Strathmoor 
Station, Deroit 27, Michigan. 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 





CRAFT SUPPLIES 


5,000 ASSORTED WOOD BEADS, $5.00 POST- 
PAID. MAKE BEAD-CURTAINS, BEAD-BAGS 
ROYAL CREST, 369 ST. MARKS AVE., BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES cont. 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3” x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam. $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W 
8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 








ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Interesting HOBBIES, CRAFTS, COLLECTIONS 
of every description! Fascinating articles from 
all over the world! Read about them in new 
TREASURE. Subscription, $4.00 yearly; single 
introductory copy, 50 cents. Send today to 
Treasure, “The Magazine for Hobbyists,” Den- 
ville, 105, New Jersey 








FOR SALE 


IVORY NECKLACES of carved beads: Rose 
flower, elephant, peacock or hollow bead de- 
signs. Each necklace $6.00. Motiwala Bros., 
Third Bhoiwada, 38 Ch., Bombay 2, India. 
SALE. Unusual buy. Heavy duty metal spinning 
lathe. Own stand. Like new. Castello, Barbours 
ville, Virginia. 





FOLK ART & ARTIFACTS 


Supplier of museums ond museums sales desks 
imports authentic handicrafts in wood, stone, 
metal, and ceramic from all parts of the world 
Many items available from 50¢ to $5.00. Send 
10¢ for illustrated catalogue. Craft shop ac 
counts invited. FAR CORNERS, 25812 Dundee 
Road, Huntington Woods, Michigan 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas 


MOSAICS 


Porcelain glazed tiles—all shapes, sizes and 
colors—1 Ib. $1.00 postpaid. Free Lists. Creative 
Merchandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San Rafael, 
Calif 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Beautiful plastic foliage easily made. Profit 
making details and catalog 25¢. Flower ar 
rangement instructions included. Floramasters 
Box 951R, Oakland Park, Florida. 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. E155, Woodstock, 
Hlinois. 





TABLE DECORATIONS 


Any one con moke my Table Decorations as 
seen on TV by Neena. Send stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for gift pattern and list of 
patterns available. Neena Monteleone, 5403 
R ine Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Craftmen’s agent interested in new sources 
for bowls, boxes, lamps, ashtrays, etc. In metal, 
enamel, ceramic, glass, wood. Contact: Virginia 
Frankel, 235 East 58 Street, New York 22, N. Y 


Leather Shop dismantled Greenwich Village 
Excellent opportunity leather craftsman. Brass, 
leather, ready for occupancy. CRAFT HORI- 
ZONS, Box #271, 44 W. 53 St., NYC 


INSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTIONIST PAINTING, incorporating 
metals, ceramics, woods, etc. Ken Beldin, 
Tenancingo, México. Instruction also available 
in Mexican crafts. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhoven 21, L. I., N. Y. 





WANTED 


Back issue of CRAFT HORIZONS wanted for 
purchase by publisher. All issues prior to Sum- 
mer 1951, November 1951. All issues for 1952 
except December, Feb. and Apr. 1953. All 1954 
except December, August 1955, Feb. and Apr. 
1956, December 1957. Write CRAFT HORI- 
ZONS, 44 West 53 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


APARTMENT WANTED by Craft Horizons staff 
member in Manhattan. 3/2 rooms or larger. 
Please phone Circle 6-6840 extension 25 or 
write Craft Horizons. 
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